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The Vermont State House at Montpelier. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


Pictures of the State-Houses.—It has 
been estimated that the state capitols of this 
country represent an expenditure of seventy-five 
million dollars. The Capitol at Albany, which 
has been almost thirty years in building, stands 
for an investment of one-third of the amount, 
and the State-house at Boston, costing seven 
million dollars, ranks second in value. Other 
states, which have not so much money to spend, 
provide plainer quarters for their officials. Yet 
the less expensive structures are not necessarily 
the least attractive, as certain New England 
state-houses prove. 

On the cover page of the last issue the 
Companion printed the first illustration of a 
series designed to include the capitols of the six 
states—the picturesque and commanding State- 
house at Concord, New Hampshire, being the 
subject. This week the Vermont State-house, 
at Montpelier, is pictured. 1t was built about 
forty years ago, has a Doric colonnade of white 
Barre granite, and is crowned by a dome, above 
which rises a statue of Ceres. In this building 
are kept the flags borne by the Vermont volun- 
teers in the Civil War, as well as the historic 
cannon captured from the Hessians at Benning- 
ton in 1777; and the State Library, the Supreme 
Court and the Historical Society occupy an 
annex. Mis 

The catnip market seemed, to a Lewiston 
druggist, to offer a promising field for speculation, 
and with a view to ‘‘cornering”’ it, he sent a man 
through Androscoggin County, Maine, to buy 
all he could find of the herb. He found just ten 
pounds. There was a time when one could 
have gone into the same localities and collected 
a wagon-load, and the question is, whether the 
farmers have forgotten how to raise catnip, or 
whether the cats—and the amateur physicians— 
have ceased to care for it. The burden of proof 
seems to rest upon the farmers. 


The wedding invitation which ended 
with the words, “No cards, no cake, no fuss!” 
has become historic. A like immortality may 
be in store for an invitation said to have been 
sent out in Maine not long ago, which was 
accompanied by this note: “If you can conven- 
iently arrange it, we should prefer to have your 
present in the form of cash.” Doubtless a 
multitude of men and women, embarrassed by 
pickle-dishes and poverty, would like a chance 
to shake hands with the young couple who had 
the courage to say what many a happy pair has 
thought. ee 

The ‘sight and color car”’ of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad is making its way over the 
Eastern Division at the time of writing, and 
employés in Maine and New Hampshire are 
finding out whether their eyesight is up to the 
very practical standard required of railroad men. 

A rack containing small skeins of worsted, of | com 
forty different shades, is the first thing that | th 
confronts the man who enters the car. He is 
told to pick out all the reds. When he has done 
this, he is instructed to select the greens, and 
then the blues. Ability to do these things 
shows that he isn’t color-blind. 

He is then placed at a distance of sixteen feet 
from a board upon which are rows of letters, 
some of them large, others quite small. If the 
candidate can name the letters in a certain row, 
as the “test-master’’ points to them, he passes 
the sight test and is given a certificate. As for 
the man who cannot see clearly and read colors 
correctly—well, railroading is not his vocation, 
anyhow. eee 

Those Down-East classics, the “Elm 
Island Stories,’ owed some of their wit and 
wisdom, doubtless, to Rev. Elijah Kellogg’s 
recollections of his father, who was also named 
Elijah and was a clergyman like the son. The 
elder Kellogg appears to have been a man of 
positive and unconventional character. They 
tell of him that while preaching at Gorham on a 
very warm day, he noticed some of his auditors 
growing a little drowsy. At once he stopped 
and threw off his coat. The inattentive persons 
sat up, conscience-stricken, and looked at him. 
“You don’t nod over your hoes when at work in 
the fields, and you sha’n’t nod over my sermons!’ 
he cried. And they didn’t. 

While he was chaplain of the Maine Legisla- 
ture, a measure that he favored passed the 
House by a bare majority, only to be defeated in 
the Senate. The chaplain mentioned it in his 
prayer next morning. ‘We thought the House 
did bad enough,” he complained, “but, good 
God! what shall we say of the Senate!” And 
this incident indirectly brings to mind the 
summary reproof which, at Brunswick, Parson 
Kellogg administered to a good woman who 
generally talked a great deal and said very little. 
“Short and sweet, madam!’’ he warned her 
when she arose, as usual, to monopolize the 
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prayer-meeting. “There are people who can 
speak better than you!’’ 

In later life Mr. Kellogg went to Lubec, where 
he planted the first religious society and built 
“tthe meeting-house on the hill,”” now known as 
the First Christian Church. He was “a father 
to the town’ from 1815 to 1830, writes one who 
holds him in loving remembrance. Age mellowed 
and sweetened him; and thé brusque wit of 


earlier years gave way to a gentle and generous | By 


humor which, in all its manifestations, his old 
parishioners delight to recall. And memories 
even more gracious will cluster about the name 
of his son, the venerable author—although he, 
let us hope, may still look forward to many 
peaceful years. 


As Carlyle said of England, that the| ¥ 


population was “thirty millions, mostly fools,’’ 
so we might say that the population of Deer 
Isle, Maine, is about three thousand, mostly 
sailors. From these men came the crew of the 
Defender, which raced the Valkyrie for the 
America’s cup in 1895. Deer Islanders again 
will compose the happy forty who are to man 
the American champion, now being built in 
Bristol, Rhode Island. 

There were two hundred and thirty-one 
applicants for a place in this crew, that is to say, 
amongst the thirty-eight petty officers and sailors 
serving under the captain and first mate. 
Experfence, pluck, agility, presence of mind and 
sobriety were the qualities demanded. The 
“dead-line,” as to age, seems to have been 
drawn at forty, although only ten of the men 
were under twenty-five. Thirteen of the 
Defender’s crew were among the volunteers. 
They had the first claim, of course, but where 
most of the other volunteers stood all the tests, 
the man who did the choosing must have felt 
that he faced a hard problem. 

Yachtsmen seem to come up in the regular 
course of nature, on Deer Isle, being, like poets, 
born rather than made. In 1898 about four 
hundred islanders were employed on yachts, 
more than two hundred of them being masters. 
“Out in all kinds of weather on the banks and 
pulling lobster-traps in the open sea,’’—this from 
the time they are eight or ten years old,—the lads 
grow into men who will “take chances’ and who 
know how to reckon with every risk. And of the 
Americanism of these cup-defenders there can 
be no question. ‘The first settler of Deer Isle is 
represented in the crew, and almost every ship- 
mate is a descendant of the pioneers. 
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Good Road-Makers. 


The best road-maker in Alaska, according to 
an Alaskan guide of many years’ experience, is 
the brown bear. Not only are the banks of the 
streams trodden into good trails by these great 
animals, but the swampy places are crossed in 
every direction by paths leading to the hills. 
Travellers do well to follow these paths, for they 
invariably lead to the best fording places of the 
streams, and form the easiest routes to the hills. 


The Alaska brown bear is a great, shaggy 
in a fom six to twelve feet, 
a thousand 


ani 
and weighing eight h 

pounds. Hel <: Ly - the and fierceness 
of his cousin, © grizzly, and having been so 
little hunted, | is nel utely fearless of man. He 
makes a very 


dangerous adversary. It is never 

safe for a hunter to go alone to attack him. A 

nion should be secured who understands 

its of bears, and the hunter should be 

exceeding a how he enters the heavy 

cover the river bottoms, for the 

omy 3 favor this kind of ground, and if aroused 
and wounded will unhesitatingly attack. 
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Mixed Meanings. 


The author of ‘“Twenty-five Years in British 
Guiana” says the black people there use words 
in a sort of “Alice in Wonderland” way. In 
describing bodily injury, they are likely to say: 

“He beat me most merciful, sah.” 

Of course, the word sought was “unmercifully. Y 

I iy on ”? says the prisoner to the witness, 
he have a dying soul.” And he means 


“ite a certain cross-examination was over, 
one man was told that he might address eg 

“Tanks, your honor,” he replied, “but 
= man, and can’t scarcely dress myself, ae 

all dem gentlemen.” 

One witness was asked by the judge: “Was it 
a severe blow ?” 
ster sir,” he replied, “it was a compactable 


What do you mean?” 
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The Difference. 





The colored preacher is sure to find illustrations 
for his text that bring it home to the minds of | | 


his hearers and help them to remember his 
sermon. 
“Salvation is all fred i re, you, m 


id th th a ge 
Sal e of e 
Sunday ; aed 


s all ready for you, inh Ch up in de || 
bank ol "de Lo same as your mon ey if you’ve | | 
de savings-bank ob dis town. 


got ‘Al you is lying 

‘ou got to do is to go to de Lord’s bank 

and get "a interest, same as you would to de 

a — = v- town. pe 

ing now from ’sperience, m iends 

ba bredren. ro fony | 
bank a few minutes after two o’clock in 

afternoon and find de door locked! Dat’s - E. 


de differ comes in, my 


“T mean, A it was a good, hard, social blow.” | | 


hurch one | | 


ut I can tell you | || 
You won’t nebber go to de _— |‘ 
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as she replied, “Why, they told me—they 








told me that I must see my congressman, and 
maybe he could get it all changed for me.” 

I now comprehended her object in seeking 
my aid, and further questioning drew from 
‘y her the facts. 
wy | On the books of the War Department her 
f husband was set down as a deserter. She 
wished to have that record blotted out. It 
was to this end that she had journeyed from 
“ , H her village home in Pennsylvania to seek my 
= a help. 

, I gave her as much information as I 
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vareted J I M S W j D O WwW : nad) could in the matter, and promised to aid her 





By Homer Greene. 


was in Washington as the 

representative in Congress 
from one of the eastern districts of 
Pennsylvania, the monotony of a 
somewhat uninteresting session 
was broken for me one April 
afternoon by the appearance of 
a doorkeeper at my desk with a 
visitor’s card. It was simply a 
scrap of paper on which was writ- 
ten in a woman’s handwriting, 
old-fashioned and awkward, 
“James Hope’s Widow.” 

“] think she’s a little queer, sir,” 
said the doorkeeper, as I followed 
him up the aisle. 

In the lobby, waiting for me, 
was a little woman apparently 
about sixty years of age. She was 
dressed neatly in black, but I 
noticed that her clothing was 
faded, and somewhat worn in 
spots. 

Her face was pale and wrinkled, 
and in her eyes, as she came for- 
ward to meet me, was that 
searching, wistful look that one 
always finds in the eyes of those 
who have long pursued a certain 
object without success. 

“T’ve been a good while getting 
my courage up to come and see 
you,” she said, smiling. “But I 
couldn’t make out to wait any 
longer. I’m from W.,” naming a 
small village in one of the counties 
of my congressional district. 

People were pushing heedlessly 
past her, and pressing about the 
door. “I’d like to see you alone 
if I can,” she said, looking timidly 
about her. “It’s so noisy here it 
kind of upsets me.” 

I replied that she could, and I 
led the way to one of the alcoves 
in the House library, where we 
were shut out from the bustling 
crowd. I gave her a chair at one 
side of the small table, while I sat 
at the other. She came at once to 
the object of her visit. 

“My husband was killed at the 
Battle of Chancellorsville,” she 
said, “or died of his wounds, I 
don’t know which. Or maybe he 
was taken prisoner and died in the 
South. I never heard anything 
from him after that battle. But anyway, he’s 
dead. I know Jim’s dead, and I know he| 
died fighting for his country; and I’m Jim’s | 
widow.” | 

I supposed, of course, that she had made | 
application for a pension, and had found | 
difficulty in establishing her claim. Nearly 
every day, either in person or by mail, appli- 


cants for pensions sought my assistance. So I | 
said to her: 

“I presume the department requires more 
exact data concerning the time, place and cause 
of your husband’s death. Is it so?” 

“No,” she replied, “it isn’t hardly that. 
hey won’t acknowledge that he’s dead at all. 
I can’t seem to make them believe it. Not 
dead!” she exclaimed, softly, “not dead! and 
! living for thirty years in the old home! 
Why, that’s against nature! He thought the 
world and all of me, Jim did. He uséd to 
write that he was just homesick and homesick 
to see me and Charley. ‘harley was the baby, 
and Charley was born after Jim went away to 


Ave years ago, when I 





war, and he never once caught sight of him. 


Oh, Jim’s dead; I know he’s dead; I know | 
it!” 


so far as the case would warrant. 

“If you could only make out to do that 
for me,” she said, rising to take her leave, 
“if you could only make out to do that, ’d— 

I’d—I’'m not rich. I haven’t got money. 
There’s only my little place 
up in W., but you can have 
it and welcome.” 

I assured her that I could 
not accept compensa- 

tion for anything I 

might do for her, and 
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‘WHY, | WAS HIS CAPTAIN.” 


department before you can hope 
to receive a widow’s pension.” 
She straightened up in her 
chair, and the pink flush that 
had grown into her cheeks blazed 
suddenly into crimson. / 
“IT don’t want any pension!” 
she exclaimed. “I don’t need 
it; I wouldn’t take it. They all 
make that mistake. But that’s not what I’m | that indeed I very much doubted whether 
after. Oh, that’s not what I’m after!’ anything at all could.be accomplished. But I 
1 looked at her in wonder. promised to look up the records at the War 
“You don’t understand,” she continued, Department, and I asked her to come again 
rapidly. “I ought to have told you before. after two days. She thanked me, and then, 
Can any one hear me?” for the first time during our interview, tears 
She glanced nervously around the alcove, | came into her eyes. She dried them quickly, 
and out into the aisle. I assured her that no| grasped my hand for a moment, and then 
one was listening, and then she bent over the | moved softly away. 
table and whispered to me: The next day I went down to the War 
“Well, you know, down here in Washington | Department, and with the help of the data she 
they’ve got Jim marked on the books as a/| had given me, looked up her husband’s record. 
deserter. But it’s not so! It’s false! Jim| Sure enough, there opposite James Hope’s 
was no coward. He’sdead. He died fighting. | name I found the hateful entry, “Deserted 
I know it! I know it!” | April 20, 1863.” 
“Well,” I said, a little wearily, “what can I| It appeared also that there had been some 


She relapsed into her former timid manner, | produced from the files and showed to me 
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affidavits of men of Hope’s company and his 
regimental officers, which left no room for 
doubt that he was a deserter. 

I went out from the office with a sad heart. 
I had hoped for the sake of the little woman 
that there was some mistake which could be 
righted; but it was plainly evident that her 
case was hopeless. I dreaded to meet her 
again. 

When she did come I saw pleasant anticipa- 
tion shining in her face before a word had been 
spoken. 

“Tt was a mistake, wasn’t it?”’ she asked, 
quickly. 

“I’m afraid not,’ 1 replied. ‘The record 
seems to be about as you told me, and there is 
every reason to believe that it is correct.”’ 

As carefully and as gently as I could I 
repeated to her the evidence collected by the 
department. Most of it was new toher. She 
listened intently to every word, sinking lower 
and lower in her chair as I went on, as if 
yielding to the pressure of some great weight. 
It was cruel to hurt her in that way, but it 

| would have been more cruel to deceive her. 

| When I had finished she sat for a long time 
very still, looking out from the 
window into some vague distance. 
Then she straightened herself up 
again in her chair and spoke 
without the least hesitation, and 
without the slightest tremor in her 
voice: 

“Well, I’m obliged to you. I’m 
very grateful to you indeed. But 
as for Jim Hope, he’s dead! And 
he died as brave as any of them. 
I haven’t anything to say against 
those that say he deserted. They 
are just simply mistaken.” 

Then again fire came into her 
voice. “Jim Hope desert his 
country! Jim Hope desert his 
wife! He might indeed have 
deserted one of us for the other, 
he was just wrapped up in each 
of us. But to desert us both! 
Never! Never! They don’t know 
Jim Hope, they that say that 
they never knew him!” 

Her excitement was growing 
in intensity, and I tried to think 
of some little crumb of comfort, 
some bit of consolation to give to 
her; but before I had blundered 
out a half dozen words she inter- 
rupted me: 

“T’m going to live long enough 
to show them they’re mistaken! 
I shall find somebody who saw 
him die. I shall find his grave. 
God will help me! I shall prove 
to all the world that Jim Hope 
was a hero!” 

She had risen from her chair and 
stood erect. The light of strong 
resolution shone from her tear-wet 
eyes. I was stirred by her abiding 
and enthusiastic faith. The fire 
of enthusiasm in the woman’s 
breast kindled a flame in my own, 
and I said “good-by” to her with 
words of cheer and encouragement. 
But in the calm afterthought of 
the following day | knew that her 
task would never be accomplished. 

Six weeks later I saw her in 
the National Cemetery at Arling- 
ton. It was Memorial day. I 
was passing down the walk from 
the main entrance toward the Lee 
mansion when I came unexpect- 
edly upon her. She was standing 
alone, reading from one of the 

tablets that line the walk, a verse of O’ Hara’s 
| noble poem, ““The Bivouac of the Dead.” 
| “I’ve read ’em all,” she said enthusiastically, 
after surprised greeting, “every one of ’em, 
from the gate to here. I think this one is very 
beautiful.” 

Slowly and with impressive emphasis she 

repeated the familiar lines : 
Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead! 
Dear as the blood ye gave, 
| No impious footstep here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave. 

“But about your husband,” I said; “have 
| you found any record of his death or burial?” 
| She looked up at me wearily, and I could see 
| that in the few weeks that had intervened since 
/our last meeting she had visibly faded and 





= |do for you? As the case stands, I don’t | correspondence on the matter under a claim | failed. 
Y es, but, my dear lady,” said I, “you must | see how I can be of any assistance to you.” | that the entry was incorrect, and the clerk | “No,’’ she replied, sadly, “no; I’ve got to be 
prove his death in the way required by the | 


| almost afraid that it’s a hopeless task. I’ve 
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South. He isn’t in any of them, and they tell 
me positively he isn’t here.’’ 

She raised her eyes and looked wistfully over 
the long rows of little marble headstones stretch- 
ing away under the green trees in endless 
perspective. 

“IT was afraid,” I said, “that you would find 
it a fruitless task. The government records are 
usually correct.” 

Again there came into her face the same look 
of faith, of determination, of persistence that I 
had seen in it on the occasion of her visit to me 
at the Capitol. 
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been to all those government cemeteries in the | obtained a camp-chair from a passing boy, and | no clue to start the letter on its way to his 


| induced the widow to sit in it. I feared that in 
| the reaction which was sure to come shewould 
be stricken with faintness. The veteran handed 
to her the letter. 
| “L have read it many times,” he said. “But I 
| never knew more about his life before he enlisted 
| with us than this letter contains. After thirty 
| years of search I had given up the hope that I 
| should ever deliver it to the person to whom it 
| was written. It is a merciful Providence that 
has brought us together here to-day.’’ 
Looking on the faded, fluttering sheet, and 
| recognizing, as she looked, the familiar hand, the 


“T know,” she said, softly, “I know it doesn’t widow’s eyes again filled with tears, her voice 
look reasonable, but I’m satisfied that Jim’s | choked so that she could not speak, and she 
dead, and I’m just as well satisfied that he died | handed the letter to me with an appealing 
in the service of his country. Nobody can ever | gesture. I laid my hat reverently aside, and 
make me believe any differently, and some day, | with none but us three listening I read the letter 
—I feel it in my soul,—some day I shall lay | written by this brave soldier to his young wife, 
flowers on his grave. Maybe to-day! Stranger | thirty years before, on the eve of one of the 
things have happened. See!” She held up a | greatest battles of the great Rebellion. This 
great bunch of old-fashioned flowers. “I thought | was the letter : 

I’d bring ’em along anyway ; one never knows, | 
and I thought maybe God would take pity on | 
me to-day—to-day—and show me Jim’s grave | the story before this time. It’s bad enough, but 
here.” | the worst thing about it is that it’s true. I did 
Her voice broke a little, and again her gaze | desert. It was cowardly. I'll never try to excuse 
went out over the broad plain, dotted with its | Myself to anybody but you; but I was so home- 

. Ite aes jin | Sick! I wanted to see you so, and the baby. I 
marble monuments, sheltered by its bending | would ’a’ given my life for just a glimpse of each 
trees. }of you. I did go without leave, ong night. I) 

After a moment we started to walk on toward | disguised myself. I stole my way to the North. 
the mansion. The grounds were filled with a | an * Lied carte: cpr ¢hponter Pao: teratry 
holiday thro ee. People jostled past us, but she | in through the window. It was raised. ; The lamp 
paid no attention to them. In the distance there | was lit. You sat there holding the baby on your | 
was the music, always thrilling, of the fife and | lap, and yousung to him, “Papa is a soldier brave.” 


June 30, 1863, near Gettysburg. 
My ‘DEAREST MARy: I suppose you've heard 
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of Arline for her spotless housekeeping, and of 
“dearest Mary.” Buda for her sturdy ambition. Mrs. Ford was 
When the reading was ended a hush fell upon | ill much of the time, and not of a cheerfu! 
|all of us. From the amphitheatre, over the | disposition. She had not married till she was 
| heads of a thousand eager listeners, came the | thirty-five, and disappointment and death had 
resonant voice of the orator: “Let us not forget | depressed her. As her daughters realized, she 
' that the men who marched under this glorious | found no little comfort in the society of he 
| flag, who fought under it, suffered under. it, died brother Reginald, whom she looked upon as a 
for it, did so because they loved it. And whether | youth in the first flush of aglolescence, in spite of 
| their ashes lie at the foot of splendid monument | his gray hair. 
or in the unknown grave, they deserve a tribute! “Your uncle understands checkers beyond 
of esteem and gratitude from all who love their 
country and revere her flag.” 

At last the little woman found her voice. 
“That’s him!” she said, “that’s Jim. He loved 
his country and revered her flag; and that other, 
after thirty years, surely that won’t be counted 
up against him.” 

She looked up at us beseechingly, but before 
either of us could frame a reply another thought 
came to her. 

“Oh, if I only knew where his grave is!” she 
exclaimed, “if I only knew!” 

Quick as thought the veteran spoke up. 
here, madam, right here in this cemetery. 
by it not half an hour ago.” 

She rose slowly to her feet, looking steadfastly 
at him as though he might make an effort to 
escape. “Take me there!” she said; “please 
take me there—now !” 

In her excitement her flowers had fallen to the 
ground. ~ I picked them up and gave them to her. 

She smiled at me and said, “I told you I should 
need them. I felt it. 1 knew it.” 

Ten minutes later, looking across the long 
rows of grassy mounds with the afternoon 





“It’s 
I was 


drum. The great open-air amphitheatre was | 
rapidly filling up with t‘:ose who waited to hear | 
messages from lips touched with the fire -of 
eloquence. 

We came at last to the massive stone that 
marks the resting-place of the bones of the 
unknown dead, and at her request I read for her 
the inscription, eloquent in its simplicity and 
thrilling with pathos. 

“Beneath this stone repose the bones of two 
thousand one hundred and eleven unknown 
soldiers, gathered, after the war, from the fields 
of Bull Run and the route to the Rappahannock. 
Their remains could not be identified, but their 
names and deaths are recorded in the archives 
of their country, and its grateful citizens honor 
them as of their noble army of martyrs. May 
they rest in peace. September, A. D. 1866.” 

When I had finished she looked up at me with 
tears in her eyes and on her cheeks. 

“Maybe Jim’s there,” she said, ‘“‘under that 
stone. 
tell his name. 
along the Rappahannock. 
me from there, and if anybody ever belonged to 
the noble army of martyrs, he did.” 


After a moment’s pause she continued, “I'd | 


rather he had a grave of his own. It would be 
more of a comfort to me to lay flowers on it just 
for him; but even this is better—oh! it’s worlds 
better than to have it true what’s written in that 
dreadful book over there at Washington!” 

She began to sob a little, and felt nervously 
in the folds of her dress for her handkerchief. 
When she found it she gave it a little twitch to 
release it, and with it came from her pocket 
something which floated for a moment in the air, 
and then fell to the ground at her feet. It was 
a little old-fashioned card-photograph of a soldier 
in uniform, 

A bronzed -veteran who stood near by, with 
an empty sleeve pinned to his breast, stooped 
gallantly and picked up the bit, of cardboard, 
and was about to return it to the widow when 
something about the picture attracted his atten- 
tion. He looked at it steadfastly for a moment, 
and then he looked at her. 

“Was he any relation to you?” 
holding up the photograph. 


he asked, 


“Why, yes,” she replied, brokenly; ‘“‘yes, | 


he was my husband. Did—did you know 


him?” : 
The veteran was still studying the picture as 
he replied to her. 


“Did I know him? Why, I was his captain. 
There wasn’t a man in my company that I knew 
better or loved more. He was every inch a 
soldier. He was devoted to the flag. He was 
with us at Gettysburg. Le fought like a—like 
a—why, he was a whole battalion in himself. 
He was killed there in the peach orchard. He 
died with his head on my arm. 
the bravest man, the most heroic soldier I ever 
saw.”’ 

The little old woman had grown taller, 
straighter, younger with every word. Pride, 
joy, gratitude inexpressible shone in her counte- 
nance. She put her hands together, and raised 
them high above her head. She turned her 
glorified face to the sky. 
this day!’’ she said. 

The old soldier went on enthusiastically: 
“Yes, he won his corporal’s stripes by the most 
daring piece of work I ever saw. That was 
after he came to us. He had been —” The 
captain hesitated, flushed a little, looked first at 
the widow and then at me. 

“Did you know,” he said, ‘‘did you know that 


he—that he—oh, I have a letter here that'll tell | phia nine years before to visit the Fords at their | dressing well, as the neighbors often remarked. 
I found it | modest home at Hyde Park, Chicago, their | 


you all about it. I nearly forgot it. 
in his pocket before they buried him.’’ 


He drew from his wallet a folded paper, yellow | girls, without a care in the world. Since then | themselves, there was not one but thought all 
and broken with age. In the meantime I had | their father had been laid to rest in Oakwoods | the more of Lide for mowing the lawn, and | 


Maybe they found his body and couldn't | 


[ think he was | 


And you stopped and said, “Yes, and true and 


good, and we’re proud of him, baby, ’cause he is | 


| SO brave and true and good.” And it came over me 
| all of a sudden what a coward I was, and I 

just slunk away, and went back to the front and 
| enlisted in a New York regiment. 
| NowlI go by the name of James Folley. I got 

back in time to fight at Chancellorsville. Since 
| that battle I’ve got to be a corporal. I like my 


| captain. He is very good to me. I haven’t had the | 


| heart to write to you before, but we’ve got a big 
| battle ahead of us to-morrow, and I thought I'd 
just write to-night and say how sorry I am, and 
ashamed, and it was cowardly; but you'll never 
be ashamed of what I’ve done sinee I come back, 
nor the baby. God blesshim! I can’t forget how 
he looked that night. 
There goes the long roll. That ‘means turn out 
quick. Tl finish this to-morrow,— 


But he never finished it. It was never even 
addressed. ‘The last few lines were blurred and 
blotted as if the letter had been folded hastily 
and thrust into the writer’s pocket. He left 
nothing behind him to indicate his real identity— 


| 


I know he was at Bull Run and 
He used to write to | 


|‘ T'S nine years this week since Uncle 
| Reginald came to visit us,” said Buda 
Ford. 
‘And he intended to stay a fortnight,” laughed 
Arline. 
“We ought to feel complimented,”’ cried Lide, 
loyally. She was the youngest, and Uncle 
Reginald’s. pet. 
“Oh, we do!” protested Arline. She was at 
the ironing-board, making ready her white frock 
| for Sunday, and was heated with the exercise. 
“We do feel complimented. He has given us a 
liberal education in the making of salads, the 
cooking of mushrooms and the art of entering a 
drawing-room.”’ 
“And he certainly is kind to mamma,” admitted 

| Buda. 
“Kind!” eried Arline, plunging her iron up 
|}and down. “I should hopeso. Kind! I think 
| mamma is kind to him.” 
| “No one could help being kind to Uncle 
| Reginald,” Lide persisted. “You may say what 
| you please, but half we know he taught us. 

What with being so poor, and mamma sick most 
of the time, we should simply have slumped if it 
| hadn’t been for him.” 
“Slumped! What a word, Lide dear!’ 
“And who was it but Uncle Reginald who 
| made you dislike inelegant words?” cried Lide, 
| triumphantly. 
| “He makes me tired with his eternal talk 
|about the elegances,”’ went on the rebellious 
| Arline. “I wish he would pay some attention 
| to the fundamentals.” 

“I don’t know that I exactly like to hear 


“God, I thank thee for | Uncle Reginald abused, myself,” said Buda. | be able to take a special course in biology. What 


“As Lide says, I don’t know what we should do 
| without him. The only thing is, he ought to be 
utilized.” 
| “Like Niagara.” 
| “Or mamma’s Irish poplin.” 
They all laughed at this, and went on with 
| their tasks. | 
| When Uncle Reginald came out from Philadel- 


| father had been alive, and they were happy little 






By Elia W. Peattie. 


shadows resting heavily upon them, I saw Jim’s 
widow kneeling by a soldier’s grave, her hands 
clasped and her face uplifted as if in grateful 
prayer. Beside her stood the gray-haired veteran, 
with bared head, and on Jim Hope’s grave lay 
the bunch of flowers brought by his widow in 
the longing hope that the good God would show 
her where to place them. 

I wish only to add that a few weeks later I 
introduced in the House a bill to expunge from 
the record the charge of desertion against James 
Hope. When the bill came up for final passage 
1 read Hope’s last letter to his wife. That letter 
carried the day. When the vote was taken there 





““ CONTINUALLY SALUTING PERSONS OF THE 
GREATEST DISTINCTION.” 


any one I ever knew,” she would often say. “It 
is an education to be permitted to study his 
game. And how unselfish he is! Not an 
evening since I’ve been tied down with this 
miserable rheumatism but he has kindly con- 
sented to play with me. It’s very unusual for 
the young to show such consideration for the old 
and infirm.” 

She would sigh heavily, while the girls protested 
in chorus that she was not old, that her infirmity _ 
was temporary, and that any one would consider 
it a privilege to serve her. That particular 
Saturday night, when the girls had retired to 
their room, Buda, lying on her cot in the alcove, 
where her table with its books and its student 
lamp confessed to her nightly habits, recurred to 
the conversation they had had in the kitchen. 

j “The more I think of utilizing anything so 
ye | purely decorative as Uncle Reginald, the more | 
‘ have to laugh,” she said. “It reminds me of 
| eating violets.” 

“Or larks’ tongues,”’ cried Arline. 
| “Weseem to be always making fun of him,” 
| Cemetery, and they had grown into great girls. | Lide complained. She knew she was never 
| Buda was sixteen years of age, and in the first | guilty of the fault, but she generously implicated 
year at the normal school; Arline was a year | herself with the others. “But just think what 
| and a half younger, and in the third year at the | he has done for us! Would we ever have known 
| high school; and Lide, who was brighter at her | the delightful people we do know if it hadn't 
| books than either of the others, was in her second | been for Uncle Reginald? Hasn’t he elevated 
| year at the high school, although she was three the tone of the family? When he sits at the 

years younger than Arline. | head of the table and deals out the mushrooins 

The Fords had been poor so long that they | and the salads you so despise, he is the hand- 
| took their poverty as a matter of course, although, | somest, most delightful gentleman I know. You 
| to be sure, Mrs. Ford had some ‘‘means.’’ | can laugh at his celery and his artichokes just as 

“Which means,” Arline had once said, “that | much as you please, but he’s a fine gardener and 
| we must live meanly. All persons with ‘means’ | an accomplished epicure, and that’s saying a 
‘do. It takes ‘funds’ to live well.” In fact, this | good deal.” 
modest income just about met the demands of| “And we have to keep his chafing-dish supplied 
the grocer, butcher, tax collector and insurance | with alcohol, if we haven’t any soles to our 
agent. ‘The Fords had learned to do without as | shoes. However, if we are such silly ninnies as 
many gloves and Sunday hats as they ought to | to permit it, I don’t know that we have any right 
have, without superfluous fires and magazines. | to complain.” 

When the parlor carpet wore out, Arline stained| But the next morning even Arline, who made 
the floor a dark red. When the curtains became this complaint, forgot that she had any cause to 
a hopeless mass of tatters, she declared they | criticise him, as he walked to church with his 
could get along just as well with shades, and she | three nieces. He carried his slender, erect figure 
made a fine art of keeping the living expenses with dignified grace, his curling gray hair, {ine 
down to the minimum. | as silk, stood out in abundant masses from his 
| The girls might have gone to work, but they shapely head, and his large blue eyes were 
| were withheld by traditions of scholarship in the | suffused with kindly emotion. Every one seemed 
family. Mrs. Ford always urged them to have | glad of a word from him, and when he lifted his 
patience, and to fit themselves properly for life. | hat he bowed likewise, quite profoundly, and 
| Buda, particularly, was impressed with the| gave the impression that he was continually 
wisdom of the advice. She meant to apply for | saluting personages of the greatest distinction. 
'a teacher’s position as soon as, she had her! “It’s really a pity to waste such manners in 
certificate, and to continue her studies even after|a republic,” Arline had once said. “Uncle 
that. She could attend the summer school at Reginald ought to be at court.” 
the University of Chicago. Perhaps she would| On this particular morning he was even snore 
| gracious than usual. He took the heliotrope 
if, some time, she should have the chair of | from his buttonhole to present to old Mrs. Sharp. 
biology at Wellesley or Smith—after years and| “Since she can’t hear the sermon,”’ he said to 
years of study, of course! | his nieces, “she shall have a sermon preached )} 
| Arline had more enthusiasm for domestic | the perfume of this little flower.” 
|tasks. In the evening, after school, she polished “In short, Uncle Reginald, you want her to 
| the silver and washed the windows, oiled the | get the idea by the nose, eh?’ 
| Stained floors and contrived clever gowns outof, ‘Arline, my dear child,” said Uncle Reginald, 
| six-cent lawns. The girls all had a trick of! in a voice that showed him to be placine 4 
restraint upon himself, “you put things, 10" 


and then, in a way more graphic than felicitot 
more graphic than felicitous, my dear.” 
just then he saw a friend. 

“My dear Mrs. Gane,” he cried, “I am +? 


was not a dissenting voice. 

But I never could induce Jim’s widow to 
apply for a pension. ; 

“T can get along without it,” she said. 
“They’ve got the books fixed all right now down | 
there at Washington, and that’s all I want. 
| I’m satisfied and happy.” 








The neighbors, by the way, were very pleasant, sat 
ul 


}and although many of them lived in luxury 
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happy to meet you this morning! I told my 
sister before I left home that I hoped I might 
have the pleasure. I want to beg you and your 
husband to come over to-morrow at seven to help 
us make the acquaintance of a new variety of 
mushroom that I have grown. Mrs. Ford 
seconds my invitation. Will you not honor me 
by sampling my ragout ?” 

“A ragout?” whispered Arline to Buda. 
“They can’t dine on a ragout of mushrooms. 
We'll have to do without the roast for dinner 
to-day, and keep it for to-morrow.” 

“Never mind,” whispered Buda, soothingly, 
“it is all the same.” 

They were in a rebellious frame of mind, and 
yet when they walked down the aisle of the 
church, and Uncle Reginald, with incomparable 
elegance of manner, stood aside to let them pass 
into the pew, they could not help feeling proud to 
be associated with him, and admitting that he 
was a lovable creature. 

It was he who saw to the entertainment of the 
invited guests the next evening, he who basted 
the roast in the oven, he who arranged the 
candles on the dining-room table, he who pre- 
pared the peas and the coffee, he who put the 
flowers in the vases. 

It was wonderful how well the old rooms 
looked under the soft light of Uncle Reginald’s 
red paper shades. Grandmother’s silver was 
reflected in the mirror of the buffet, the treasured 
Japanese prints collected long ago by Uncle 
Reginald—in the days when he had his patri- 
mony, his valet and his horses—showed well 
against the ruddy walls. Then there was the 
carefully laid table, Uncle Reginald mixing his 
mushrooms in the chafing-dish, and Mrs. Ford 
looking her best and smiling upon her guests 
in simple enjoyment of this play at luxury. 

“You always seem so contented,” said Mrs. 
Gane, “so in a holiday spirit. You never seem 
to drop down to the commonplace, like other 
people.” 

The girls knew where the credit of that lay, 
and were a little sorry to think of their criticism 
of their uncle. 

Uncle Reginald was soon leading the conversa- 
tion. 

“That was the day,” he was saying, “that 
Edwin Booth did me the honor to dine with me. 
I had bachelor quarters on the square at that 
time. You’ve been in Philadelphia, haven’t 
you, Mrs. Gane? You know the town? Well, 
Mr. Booth was there, and Mr. Fabel, the 
sculptor, was speaking about the record nature 
wrote in the palm of man. The way he came to 
speak about it was interesting, but it is not 
necessary to go into that.’ 

“Now, Brother Reginald,” broke in Mrs. 





Ford, “there is no call for such modesty. The 
way he came to speak about hands, Mrs. Gane, 
was that he observed the hand of my brother. | 
‘Sir,’ he said, ‘I have made a study of hands all | 
my life, and I have never seen such an aristo- | 
cratic hand as yours.” You know he did, | 


Reginald! He asked permission to model my from five to eighteen years of age in the school- | Writhings, he overturned a small wooden bench 
brother’s hand, which, of course, Reginald could | house yard when, at nine o’clock, Jabez Jordon |on which Tommy Dodge and “Henny” Pope | 
not refuse, seeing Mr. Fabel was his guest, and | came to the door and rang a hand-bell with great | sat, and they suddenly lay wailing on their backs | 


all that. But unfortunately the sculptor never 
had an opportunity of carrying out these designs.” 

“Sister, you really embarrass me,” protested 
Uncle Reginald, who, however, was not so 
distressed as to deprive his guests of the sight 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


pretend all the time that money has nothing to | large and sad, like a Christian martyr. Ob, you | his head, and he was almost continually tossing 


do with it.” 


needn’t laugh! You can’t understand Uncle 


263 


his hair about lightly with the tips of his fingers. 


“With what?” cried Arline. “What are you | Reginald the way Ido. Yes, he said, ‘I will do | It was manifest to the eyes and to the nostrils of 


talking about?” 

“‘With the mushrooms and celery and things. | 
T have often heard people say they never tasted | 
such vegetables as Uncle Reginald raises; but, | 
as you know, he gives everything away, or 
throws away the things he doesn’t think rare or | 
exceptionally fine. So this morning I went to 
the Lakeview Hotel, and asked them if they 
didn’t want to buy some luxuries from us. 
Then I went to Cox’s grocery. You know what 
fine things they keep there. They didn’t need 
to be told about uncle’s garden stuff at either 
place. They said they had often wanted some 
of his artichokes and mushrooms and celery, but 
had never dared to ask. So now I’m to take 
them around early in the mornings. No one 
need know anything about it.” 

“They’d think more of Uncie Reginald and of 
us, too, if they did know!”” This from Arline. 

“Hush! hush!” cried Buda, kissing Lide. 

“Well, then I asked at the hotel if they 
couldn’t use some of our peonies. I told them | 
Uncle Reginald boasted he could raise more | 
varieties than any florist he ever knew, and they 
said if I liked to bring them and place them on 
the flower-stand in the rotunda, they could be 
sold there by paying the boy a commission. So 
I saw the boy and arranged for that. It’s only 
a beginning, you know,—though, really, I was | 
surprised at the price they offered me for the 
mushrooms,—but it may lead to something.” 

“Tt will lead to a great deal,” cried Buda. “T | 
feel it! You just apply that business talent of | 
yours, Lide, sweetheart, and then in another 
year I’ll have a school, and —” 

“But you must never refer to our scheme 
before Uncle Reginald,” interrupted Lide. “He 
said to me, ‘Very well, my dear child, I will do 
it.’ And he looked so noble, girls, with his eyes 
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" HOSE dog is that?” 
These were the first 
words the pupils of the 
Silver Maple School heard Jabez 
Jordon, the new teacher, speak. 
He had nodded unsmilingly toward 
several of the boys and girls who 
had reached the schoolhouse before 
him that frosty October Monday 
morning when he “took up school” 
in the little brick schoolhouse on 
the crest of a hill under a cluster of 











what you ask, Lide. I will raise the fruits and 
the flowers of the earth, and you may sell them. 
But please never remind me that they are to be 
sold. I couldn’t do justice to them if I were to 
think of it. 

“It has always seemed to me that these 
things should be as free as the air of heaven. 
The land on which they grow should also be 
free. Gifts ought constantly to be exchanged 
between men, and bartering should cease. If 
one man is hungry, all men should hasten to feed 
him. When we reach the highest civilization 
such will be the case, and there can then be no 
hunger, for the land and the sea yield that which 
would feed the inhabitants of earth 
thrice multiplied.’ I remembered 
every word,” added Lide, “because 
I was so anxious to have you under- 
stand Uncle Reginald’s point of .- 
view.” 

At this moment the subject of 
their conversation passed the win- 
dow with a garden trowel in his 
hand. 

“He really looks sad,” said Arline, 
repentantly. ‘“We must be careful not to break 
his spirit.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Buda, “and we must be 
very particular not to use all of his produce. 
He must have plenty left for gifts.” 

“And the first money we get must be devoted 
to him,” said Lide. ‘“Wouldn’t he look lovely 
in a dove-colored suit? You really have no idea 
of the sum I was offered for those mushrooms. 
It astonished me.” 

“Well, well,” said Arline, cheerfully, turning 
to her dusting, “‘we have utilized Uncle Reginald. 
Now if we could only think of what to do with 
mamma’s Irish poplin !”’ 
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shouted. 
dogs!” 
Tige was even more unwilling 
than before to go out, and when Dan 
approached, ran up and down the 
aisles, trying to evade capture. In 
his flight Tige overturned the small 
wooden box on which the water-pail 
stood, thereby drenching himself 
from head to foot with icy water. 
More laughable still, he caught the 
descending pail on his head, and 


“This isn’t a school for 


we 








silver maples. 


could not get it off, the bail having 





his pupils that Jabez Jordon made liberal use of 

| cinnamon-scented hair-oil. Even the girls who 
disliked the teacher most admitted that he had 
“awfully pretty hair.’’ 

He was very indolent. During the noon hour 
he compelled the pupils to leave the schoolroom, 
in order that he might sprawl on a couple of 
long recitation benches and takea nap. Placing 
two benches side by side, he would roll up his 
overcoat for a pillow, and stretching his long 
form out at full length, sleep soundly. Some- 
times his snoring could be heard in the school- 
house yard. 

Several weeks after the school opened there 
came a day in December which 
was so unseasonably warm that 
even the low fire in the big 
box-stove rendered the room so 
hot that the door and windows 
were opened. The unusual 
warmth made the teacher ex- 
tremely drowsy. He yawned 
and stretched all the forenoon, 
and almost fell from his chair 
once or twice. 

Hastily eating his luncheon at noon, he placed 
the two recitation benches together, and bidding 
one of the pupils to be sure to call him at five 
minutes before one, stretched himself out on the 
benches and fell asleep. 

The pupils were playing in the yard, when 
Dan Roby’s Tige suddenly ran out of the woods 
and vaulted the low fence separating the yard 
from the road. It was the first time Tige had 
| appeared at the schoolhouse since the day when 
| he had been twice ejected, for Dan had taken 
care that the dog did not follow himaguin. ‘Tige 

was in high spirits. He barked gleefully as he 

| bounded toward his young master and other 
|} acquaintances. Dan tried to send him back 
|home, but he treated the command as a joke, 
and only barked and frisked more joyously. 
The boys began throwing sticks into the air for 
Tige to catch, and they sent him racing madly 
after balls and stones. 

Over in a corner of the yard eight or nine little 
girls were playing tag. Suddenly Lucy Sharpe, 

| who was “it,” stopped and said, gaspingly, with 
a crimson face: 

“Oh, I’m nearly dead for a drink of water! 
I’m going to tiptoe into the schoolhouse and get 
adrink. I won’t wake the teacher.” 

She ran lightly toward the house, and stepped 
in softly. A moment later she came hurrying 

| out, her eyes wearing a frightened look and her 
| face pale instead of red. 

| “ girls!” she exclaimed. 
| think 2” 

| “Why, what’s the matter?” the girls asked. 
| She glanced back toward the schoolhouse, as if 
| fearful of pursuit, and then said, in an awe 








“What do you 


There were about thirty-five boys and girls of | dropped down around his neck. In his frantic | stricken voice: 


vigor. It seemed to some of the larger boys and | 
girls that the notes of the bell sounded like a | 
slogan of defiance. 


in a pool of water. 
“Get that beast out of here!” fairly roared 
Jabez, striding down from the platform toward 


“The teacher hasn’t got any hair!” 
“What?” 

“He hasn’t! Nota speck of hair has he got 
|on his head! He looks just awful! Somebody 
| has scalped him, or something or other, for he 
| hasn’t got a bit of hair! It’s all lying on the 


They had filed into the house rather soberly, | Tige, who suddenly extricated himself from the | floor by him!” 


and were taking their seats, when a yellow-and- 


pail and took refuge under the stove in the centre | 


of the slender hands which the sculptor had white uncollared dog of mongrel origin came of the room. Dan dragged him out by the tail, 


commended. 
“I don’t see how your uncle keeps his hands | 
80 white, with all the ing he does,” said | 


sneaking in, as if well aware of on Sees ee 
was an interloper. He was skulking forward, | 
casting furtive glances around him, when Jabez 


and they went home together, neither boy nor 
dog returning that day. 
This incident did not leave a very favorable 


Mr. Gane to Buda, “And really, he must doa! Jordon called out, in a harsh, high-pitched | impression of Mr. Jordon in the minds of his 


great deal. It seenis to me that I never pass 
that he is not handing a dish of mushrooms or a | 
bouquet over the fence to some one. He always | 
finds time to do the gracious thing.” 

Buda fell to thinking of this late that night, 
after the guests were gone. She had sat up to | 
study, and now, when her attention to work had | 
Telaxed, she knew that Lide was not 
sleeping, for she heard her give a sharp 
little sigh now and then. 

“You’re not sick, Lide?” she asked. 

“Worse than that. 1’m thinking.” 

“What do you propose doing for it?” 

“I don’t know. It seems to be 
getting chronic.” 

There was silence after that; but 
when Buda arose the next morning, 
after a night of dreams in which she 
seemed oftenest to be in the schoolroom 
explaining knotty examples to thou- 
Sands of children with heads like 
mushrooms, she found Lide gone. 

“Her thinking must have been serious,”’ said 
Bu la to herself, as she put up her brown braids. 
In fact, Lide did not return till the middle of the 
forenoon, and then she shut herself up alone 
with Uncle Reginald and talked with him for an 
hour, When they came out, Lide was beaming, 
_ —_ Eaginald wen a look that reminded 
Airs, nat he was n ik 
to think him. meee si Hs 

“What have you done to him, Lide?” asked 
Arline, at the first opportunity. “He looks 
changed — something like Donatello after he 
found out sorrow.” 

Yes,” confessed Lide, contritely, “he does 
Seem sad; but it won’t last, 1 hope. I've thought 
~~ a way to utilize him. I couldn’t bear to 
have you all finding fault with him. He took it 
a little hard. He can’t bear, you know, to think 
about money, and I promised him he could 








voice: | 

“Whose dog is that?’ 

Dan Roby, a boy of fifteen, replied, “He is | 
my dog, sir.” 

“Well, put him out! Don’t you know better | 
than to bring a dog to school ?”” 

“T didn’t intend to bring him. He followed 
me of his own accord, | 
and I couldn’t drive | 
him back. Come, Tige!”’ 

Tige refused to go, | 
and Dan had to grasp 
him by the hind legs 
and drag him toward 
the door amid dolorous 
whining and yelping. 

_« Some of the boys and 
| girls laughed, where- 
upon Jabez Jordon 
struck his desk with his 
fist and said, sternly: 

“Silence!” 

The effect was instantaneous. A pin could 
have been heard to drop. Tige, in the mean- 
time, was scratching on the closed door and 
whining for admittance. Five minutes later 
Dora Harvey, a tardy comer, opened the door to 
enter the room, and Tige darted in ahead of her, 
wagging his tail joyfully. 

Jabez Jordon scowled fiercely. 

“What did you go and let that dog in for?” 
he demanded of Dora Harvey, who was one of 
the gentlest and best girls in the district. The 
smile on her face gave place to a look of combined 
fright and amazement. 

“!—T didn’t mean to let him in, sir. He 
pushed in ahead of me when I opened the door,” 
said Dora. 

“If you’d been here on time, it wouldn’t have 
happened,” said Jabez. Then he turned to Dan. 

“Drag him out again and take him home!” he 





pupils. His predecessor, Mr. Haskins, had 
been a gentle-spirited and kindly man, and some 
of the pupils remembered that once, when Tige 
had followed Dan into the schoolroom when Mr. 
Haskins was teacher of the school, he had said 
gently, “I must ask you to take your dog out, 
Dan, he attracts so much attention,” and Mr. 


Haskins had allowed the children to laugh | 


unrebuked, and had himself laughed over Dan’s 
almost unavailing efforts to remove Tige. 

The pupils of the Silver Maple School speedily 
discovered that a sense of humor did not form 


any part of Mr. Jordon’s mental make-up, and | 


that he was an unnecessarily and unreasonably 
harsh man, with no sympathy for childhood and 
no disposition to concede anything to its natural 
tendencies. The pupils were too obedient for 
even a harsh and tyrannical man like Jabez 
Jordon to find many excuses for using the long 


birch rod he kept on his desk; but when the rod | 


was used, it was with brutal 
foree and cruel effect. 

Mr. Jabez Jordon was ex- 
tremely vain of his personal 
appearance. He dressed well 
and with great care. He 
even kept a small hand- 
mirror in his desk, and 
although he assumed that its 
purpose was to make pupils 
who came to school with 
dirty faces look at them- 





*“O0-0-0-0 Lucy Sharpe!’ 

“It’s so!” 

“Hadn’t we better wake him up an’ tell him 
his hair’s gone?” asked Sally Lee. 

“He'll know it when he wakes up, and won’t 
he make an awful fuss? You just go and peek 
in the door and see how dreadful he looks! And 
| his hair looks so funny there on the floor !”’ 

The little girls ran swiftly toward the school- 
house, and Tige, accepting this as a challenge to 
give chase, sped after them. They clustered 
about the door, but Tige darted into the school- 
house. 

In a moment he darted out again with a great 
cluster of jet-black curls, lightly touched with 
gray, dangling from his mouth! Away he sped, 
| and the little girls fled wildly in all directions, 

quite terrified by what they had seen. 
| ‘Tige leaped a low stone wall and ran a short 
| distance across a field of stubble, and then lay 
| down with his trophy between his paws. Mean- 
| time the boys were watching the dog’s perform- 
ance. 
“Dan Roby,” said Lucy Sharpe, “your dog has 
got the teacher’s hair, and he’s eating it up!” 
“Is it possible,’ exclaimed Dan, “that all of 
that hair the teacher’s so fussy 
about is a wig?’’ 

“It’s something that’s tumbled 
off while he’s been asleep, any- 
way,”’ said Lucy. 

“It is a wig!” said Lew Ball. 
“I’ve noticed that he always ties 
his handkerchief over his head and 
under his chin when he takes a 
nap. If it’s a wig and Tige has it, 
you’d better get hold of that dog! 
There’ll be a cyclone here when 


selves, it was certain that at recess he would sit | the teacher wakes up.”’ 


with the mirror in one hand and a pocket-comb 
in the other, and as the boys expressed it, “fuss 
with his hair.’’ 

This hair of his was noticeable for its great 








Dan and Lew ran in pursuit of Tige, who fled 
swiftly across the field, shaking the wig violently 
when he saw them coming. The dog ran into 
the woods, paying no heed to Dan’s harsh cries 


abundance and glossiness. It was black, and | of: 


but lightly touched with gray, although Jabez 
Jordon was certainly nearly sixty yearsold. He 


wore his hair in bushy curls and waves all over | 


“You, Tige! Drop it, I tell 
you!” 
Just as Tige and his two pursuers disappeared 


Drop that! 
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over a ridge in the 
woods the door of the 
schoolhouse closed 
with a bang, and all 
the windows were 
pulled down violently. 


It was after one  - 
o’clock when Jabez 
Jordon thrust his 


head out of a window, 
with his hat pushed 
down to his ears, and 
amazed his pupils by 
saying, quite meekly : 

“Do any of you know what has become 
of my — my —hair—that is to say, my 
wig?” 

“Dan Roby’s dog’s got it, sir, if he 
hasn’t eat; it all up by this time,’’ said Joe 
Carter. 

“That miserable dog!’”’ exclaimed Jabez 
Jordon, while his face flamed with wrath. 
A moment later he appeared at the door and 
asked: “Which way did that dog go?” 

“Over the ridge in the woods, sir,’ answered 
Joe, as gravely as possible. 

“Well, you may all go home, for there won’t 
be any more school to-day,’’ said Jabez, and set 
out on a run for the woods. 
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His pupils never saw him again. 
Only a bedraggled remnant of the wig 
was left when Dan and Lew finally 
captured Tige. Jabez Jordon took the 
wrong trail, and did not overtake the 
dog and the boys. No one had known 
that-the teacher’s beautiful head of 
hair was a wig, and his vanity was so 
hurt by what had 
happened that he 
refused to return to 
the school, and left 
the neighborhood that 
afternoon, with no 
one to regret his 
departure. 

The next week the 
pupils were gladdened 
by the unexpected 
return of Mr. Has- 
kins, the kindest 
and best teacher the 
school had ever had. 
As for Tige, if he 
was sorry for what he had done, he made no 
sign of repentance, nor was he boastful of the 


| good turn he had served the school by ridding 
| it of a teacher who had mistaken his calling. 


J. L. HARBOUR. 


By C. A. STEPHENS. 


—THeE Humor or a Goose-Farm. 


In Four CHAPTERS. 


N order that Pony should not again be alone 
| in Quog-hogger, grandmother persuaded Mrs. 
Willhope to let Lois stay at the meadow. And 
that the two girls might live the more comfortably 
there, we boys took saw, hammer and nails, and 
gathering up all the boards we could find, parti- 
tioned off a small room on the sunny side of the 
old barn. We cut two windows and set up a 
stove. Whena table and chairs were brought, 
the room had a comfortable, homelike look. 

Fortune smiled on Pony for atime. Her aunt 
in New York sent her fifty dollars in money and 
a fine shepherd-dog, who 
soon became invaluable in 
guarding the geese. 

Then, one Sunday, James 
Berry made his appearance 
on foot. He had walked 
seven miles on purpose to 
“see how that gritty little 
gal with the hair was 
prospering,’ and he had 
brought her as a present a 
very pretty little shotgun. 
Not many persons could 
make a present to Pony, 
but she did not refuse the 
gun. 

Berry’s interest was so 
genuine that Pony seemed 
touched by it. He went 
down to the meadow to 
see the geese. During the 
previous week Pony had 
been making goose-houses 
and gosling-pens along the 
brook, of stakes, poles and 
boughs, and Berry, who 
appeared never once to 
think that it was Sunday, 
caught up her small axe, 
and in the course of an hour or two cut and 
brought together material enough to make a 
dozen pens, 

Then he needs must teach her to fire the new 
gun atamark. It appeared impolite to inform 
him that it was making a great deal of noise for 
a Sabbath afternoon, and none of us said any- 
thing. 

In fact, his interest and his willingness to 
work rather put us boys to the blush, and a few 
days later we went to the meadow of our own 
accord, and built fully four hundred yards of 
thick brush hedge at points where the geese 


CHAPTER IV. 



















beyond the brook, and tried to get Dandy to 
follow them; but he was not a tracking dog. 
She suspected the Polly-Boos, but had never 
seen them, and was not certain where their camp 
was. Lois was not with her on that day, but 
she had her gun, and with characteristic resolu- 
tion set out to find their camp. 

After tramping for a long time through the 
woods, the echoes of distant axe-strokes guided 
her to a rude shanty in a slight opening in the 
woods. She could see no one, but smoke was 
cheerfully curling from the stovepipe projecting 
through the roof, and near the door was a heap 
of freshly split stove-wood and an axe stuck in a 
log. 
Calling Dandy to heel, and reconnoitering the 
place for some minutes, Pony approached, and 
hearing a snatch of French song coming from 
within, knocked at the door. 

A large, dark-complexioned fellow, with un- 
kempt black hair, presently opened it, and stared 
very hard at his visitor. It was Big Glam. A 
speckled hound slipped out past his legs, with a 
growl for Dandy. 

“Do you speak 


“Good morning!” said Pony. 
English ?” 

“T spik him one leetle,” replied the feliow, still 
eying Pony and her gun in astonishment. 

“Well, then,” said Pony, ‘‘I have lost several 
geese, and I came here to ask whether you have 
seen anything of them in the woods.” 

Big Glam doubtless understood the drift of the 
question ; a person of French descent, however, 


‘| rarely sinks so low as to lose his native polite- 


ness. ‘‘Will not mameezel come een?” he asked, 
backing a step indoors, although he probably 
neither expected nor desired his invitation to be 
accepted. 

“Thank you, I will,” said Pony, and followed 
him inside; for through the open door she had 
caught an odor like that of baking fowl—perhaps 

! 


Big Glam, who was alone at the time, was 
engaged in the unpicturesque occupation of 


“IT IS DE STOVE—DE CHEMINEE, HE DO NOT PULL!”’ 


and attacked and killed the geese. Owls also 
bothered her, and sickness deprived her of some 
| of her goslings. Constant vigilance was required, 
and her adventures, if told in detail, would fill a 
volume. Perhaps her most exciting experience 
| was with the “‘Polly-Boos.” 

Within the extension of Quog-hogger there 
lived several French-Canadians who sometimes 
| chopped cord-wood for the farmers, sometimes 
| hunted or trapped, and often stole. They were 
| humorously called ‘‘Polly-Boos’—no doubt a 


| corruption of parlez vous. About two miles 





skinning muskrats and stretching their skins on 
shingles. He placed a rude stool for his caller, 
and sat down on a bench himself. ‘He glanced 
uneasily around the floor and at the stove, from 
the oven of which the appetizing odor was 
diffused. 

There was no mistaking the odor; Pony was 
confident that one of her geese was inside that 
oven. She determined to know, and began 
asking Big Glam many questions about trapping 
muskrats and foxes—particularly foxes. “TI fear 
that foxes catch my geese,” she added, with 


| from Garland’s meadow three of these vagrants, | seeming innocence. 
showed a disposition to stray off into the woods. | who were supposed to be cutting poplar wood for | 


Big Glam evidently wished her to think so. 


Pony bargained with a neighbor to plant a/a paper-pulp company, had built a camp. They | “Oui!” he exclaimed, sagaciously. “But cer- 


crop of rutabaga turnips, which she agreed to | were known as “Big Glam,” “Little Glam” and | taine, mameezel! 


Ze fox, he smart; he like 


take at ten cents a bushel, to chop up and feed | “Doony.”” What “Glam’’ was originally I can- gosleen—oui, ma foi, oui!” 


to the geese in winter. She and Lois, with 
Dandy, the shepherd-dog, and sop, the pony, 
guarded and cared for the flock. If I remember 
right, they had at one time a hundred and fifty 
goslings, and by autumn the entire flock must 
have numbered nearly two hundred. She sent 
the live-geese feathers from the summer and 
autumn picking to her relatives in New York, 
who procured for her what seemed to us the 
large price of a dollar and fifty cents a pound. 
All this, of course, was very pleasant, but she 
had troubles enough, too. Her stepmother 


annoyed her by claiming the money received for | barn had pried the door open, and on leaving had | 
driven the nail in again. 
| Pony traced the moccasin tracks into the woods 


the feathers. Then foxes, fishers, ermine and 
mink stole out from the Quog-hogger woods 


| not guess, but “Doony” was likely enough 
| Dunois. 


in less than a week another. 
about on the following morning, she espied a 
| moccasin track in the frost on a plank which 
served her as a foot-bridge across Bog Brook. 
The geese had disappeared in the night, yet 


having no lock, was fastened by a nail driven 
| through into the post. Whoever entered the 





All the while he was casting uneasy glances 
at the stove and half-suspicious ones at Pony. 


Early in November Pony missed a goose, and|In the most artless manner imaginable she 
While looking continued to ask all sorts of questions as to how 


foxes caught geese. The more Big Glam ex- 


| plained the matter, the more interested and | 


inquisitive his caller seemed to grow. Pony did 


| not want the conversation to end, for there was 
before leaving them at nightfall Pony had shut | a good fire in the stove, and the appetizing odor 
them all up in the hay-barn, the door of which, | was changing to one of burning. If she could 
| stay a little longer, the stolen goose would not 
| taste good. 


Big Glam noticed, too; his eyes wandered 


| ruefully to the stove, and he frowned till his 
| black beetle brows nearly met; but still Pony 
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talked softly on. She asked questions about 
Canada, about his mother, about his priest, and 
all so politely that Big Glam, rascal as he was, 
could but answer, and try to be courteous about 
it. Then, having quite exhausted these‘ topics, 
Pony returned to the question as to the best wa, 
to protect geese from foxes. 

Meanwhile certain little muffled sounds from 
the oven told her that whatever was cooking 
there was getting in a bad way. Thin films of 
smoke escaped round the edges of the warpe:! 
old door; Big Glam twisted uneasily on his 
bench. The two dogs, that had come in, sniffed, 
wrinkled their noses, and sat down near the stove. 

The odor grew worse every moment, and sti)! 
Pony talked of geese and foxes. Presently the 
little steaming teakettle on the stove boiled dry, 
sissed, and began to snap. 

“T think, sir, that you should put some wate: 
in your kettle,” remarked Pony, sweetly. 

Glad of any excuse for interrupting the tortur- 
ing conversation, Big Glam seized a bucket ani 
ran to fetch water from a spring at some little 
distance. As soon as he was outside, Pony 
replenished the stove with some of the driest 
wood lying near it. ‘Your goose shall be 
cooked, and cooked brown,” she said, and 
quickly resumed her seat. 

Big Glam came running back, and hastily filled 
his kettle, but still paid no apparent attention to 
his oven. 

“T don’t know that you smell it, sir,”? Pony 
remarked, blandly, “but it seems to me I can 
smell something burning, as if perhaps you had 
forgotten something in your oven.” 

Big Glam made a pretence of sniffing. “Nov 
—oui—non,” he said; “but de stove, he smoke 
some days. It is de stove—de cheminée, he do 
not pull!’ 

By this time the odor was frightful; the very 
dogs rushed outside. Unable to endure it an- 
other moment, Pony bade her troubled host 
adieu, advising him with seeming frankness to 
| clean his stovepipe! 

Turning round after she had gone a few steps, 
she saw Big Glam snatch open the oven door. 
As he did so, flames burst forth in his face, and 
he leaped back, with vehement exclamations in 

French which to Pony sounded profane. 

She stole away, laughing. She was iow 
certain that these woodsmen were stealing her 
geese, although she had as yet no actual proof of 
it. On the other hand, Big Glam apparently 
did not suspect that she had divined what was in 
his oven, and she had hopes of entrapping him 
and his partners. 

Returning early from the meadow that after- 
noon, Pony surprised us considerably by asking 
for the first time for help. She wanted our 
assistance in catching the Polly-Boos. We had 
been felling trees in the wood-lot all day and 
were tired, but Addison and Halse offered to go. 
They watched all night, but no Polly-Boos 
appeared. The next night Addison was too 
tired to help, but I volunteered ; and little Muncy 
Willhope, the crippled stepbrother, also accom- 
panied us. 

To reach the goose-barn from their camp, the 
Frenchmen were obliged to cross Bog Brook on 
Pony’s improvised bridge. This bridge was a 
precarious affair. Two forked stakes had been 
driven into the bed of the brook about half-way 
across. A pole was laid in the forks. One 
fourteen-foot plank, taken from the flooring of 
the barn, reached from the bank to the pole; 
another plank reached from the pole to the 
farther bank. Under the bridge flowed five feet 
of sluggish water over a bottom of soft mud. 

Pony and the boys had sawed the two sup- 
porting stakes so nearly off that a slight pull 
sidewise would break them and drop the planks 
into the water. Then they had tied one end ofa 
clothes-line to the stakes, and carried the other 
down-stream to a clump of thick alder bushes on 
the bank near the barn. 

To identify the thieves, Pony needed a dark 
lantern, the light from which she could tum 
|upon them at the right moment; but having 
| none, she set her wits to work, and contrived au 
ingenious substitute. Over a common lantern 
| she slipped a covering of black paper, with a 
hole in one side, over which she fastened a 
movable flap. 

The bridge and lantern prepared, we waited 
far into the November night in the little room in 
the old barn. Muncy and Halse fell asleep 
about midnight. I kept awake an hour or 89 
more, but finally followed their example. Tony 
sat muffled up at the window, watching and 
listening. The large door in the part of the 
barn where the geese were enclosed was on the 
opposite side. It was nailed up as usual. Pony’s 
idea was that if the thieves came, we could easily 
slip over to the clump of alders while they were 
prying open the door. 

Between two and three o’clock I became 
aware that Pony was shaking me. “Wake up. 
They’re coming,” she whispered, “‘and they've 
gota lantern!” I waked Halse, but little Muncy 
was so sound asleep that we let him lie. 

Evidently the seamps supposed there was 20 
one at the barn, and came boldly forward with 
lighted lantern. From the window we saw that 
there were two men, and that one carried a0 
axe. Near the corner of the barn they stopped 
to listen a moment; then they went round the 
barn, and soon we heard the nail which fastened 
the door begin to creak in the wood. ; 

Pony carefully opened the little door of our 
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room, and we stole out and hurried on tiptoe to | 
the brook. Pony lighted her lantern, and Halse, | 
seizing the rope, braced his feet in readiness to 
yall. 

But the thieves did not hurry. Perhaps they 
were carefully selecting the fattest geese. Ten 
or fifteen minutes slowly passed. Once we 
heard a goose squawk, and Pony was greatly 
irritated. 

After we had waited what seemed a very long 
time, we caught the gleam of their lantern, and 
soon we could see the men themselves advancing | 
toward the foot-bridge, and hear them talking 
together in French. As they drew near, we 
recognized Big Glam and Doony, and saw that 
each of the seamps carried a white goose, the 
head of which hung limply. 

ig Glam had the lantern in one hand, and the 
other arm round his goose. He appeared to bid 
Doony, who had a goose and the axe, to follow 
carefully after him, and he would hold the 
lantern back a little so as to show him where to 
step on the narrow planks. After that manner 
they began to cross over. As soon as Big Glam 
reached the middle, Pony whispered, “Pull!” 

Halse jerked the rope, then jerked again. The 
forked stakes did not yield easily at first, owing 
probably to the weight of the men on the planks; | 
but soon they began slowly to give way, and 
then, all of a sudden, Halse rolled over back- 
ward! There was a splash, a clatter and a yell! 
Then there was a tremendous puffing, blowing 
and swashing in the water, accompanied by 
much angry French patois. 

The Frenchmen’s lantern disappeared, but 
Pony opened hers and directed its light upon 
them. Two absurdly scared faces bobbed up 
and down in the agitated water. 

“Oh, you sneaks! You thieving Pollys!”’ we 
shouted at them. “Steal a poor girl’s geese at 
dead of night! We see you all right, Big Glam, 
and you, Doony-Roony! The sheriff will come 
for you bright and early in the morning!’ 

Muddy and dripping, they crawled ovt and 
made off, without stopping to get their lantern, 
their axe or their geese; and either from shame 
or fear of arrest they left their camp the next 
day, and were not to be found about Quog- 
hogger again for over a year and a half. 

During the following winter thirteen geese 
died of disease. The old hay-barn was not fit 
for so large a flock; Pony planned to build a_ 
very long shed, with a glass front, which could 








| of change, events rarely turn out 


| and Muncy remained in the cottage 
|on the edge of Quog-hogger, and 
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to go on increasing her flock and forming new 
flocks until the entire length of Bog Brook, from 
Mud Pond to the lower border of Quog-hogger, 
was one immense goose-farm, five or six miles in 
length. She and grandmother estimated that 
there was ample room there for twenty thousand 
geese; they calculated that with ordinary good 
fortune the receipts from each goose, in feathers 
and goslings, would be eighty cents more than 
the cost of keeping them. At that rate, they 
would make a profit of sixteen thousand dollars 
a year. 





Whether such returns are probable, or even | 
possible, I cannot say from experience. A goose-| whole of his audience, unfriendly as well as/ literary speech, but most of the orators discussed 


farmer in Minnesota, whom I 
questioned, said that with proper 
management a profit of eighty 
cents a bird should ordinarily be 
realized from a flock of geese or 
of Pekin ducks. He believed that 
in a favorable locality, like Quog- 
hogger along the brook, “a bright 
young woman might get rich, if 
she would stick to it and learn 
from experience.”’ 

The fact is, however, that Pony 
did not become a rich and success- 
ful goose-farmer. In this world 
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as we plan them. Pony’s aunt, 
Miss Ada Burdeen, a wealthy 
spinster, visited her nieces the 
following summer, and became 
much interested in Pony. She 
persuaded her to sell her geese 
and go to a school for young ladies 
near New York City. 

Two years later Pony entered 
Bryn Mawr College, and remained 
there for four years. Her three 
elder sisters also went to New 
York for an education. 

Only the rheumatic stepmother 
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their wants were amply provided 
for. 

When Pony —or rather Miss 
Ada Burdeen Willhope — gradu- 
ated, she “came out’’ in society in 
New York, as her aunt’s heiress 
did not need to earn a living. 
Ultimately she married a well- 
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the impression that he was about to address an | authority ‘on international law. 
A very few | took place at Delmonico’s, 


entirely sympathetic audience. 
seconds satisfied him that he had a much more 


difficult task to deal with, and I never saw any | 
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The dinner 
the up-town estab- 
lishment, and was very long. Cyrus Field 
endeavored to get it condensed, but the chief 


man brace himself up more readily and more | cook, in the true spirit of an artist, declared that 


vigorously for an unexpected struggle. 


Great Speech in Exeter Hall. 


I noticed a curious twinkle in his eye that 


seemed to mean business as he pulled himself , 
together for the work. He threw off, to begin | 
with, some magnificent sentences, as if to let the | 





Henry Warp BEECHER. 


| he could not have the harmony of his banquet 


spoiled. So there was nothing for it but to sit 
out the courses—to “fight the course,’ as Macbeth 
would say. 

Then came the speeches. My recollection of 
them is that they were solid and serious rather 
than lively or electric. I remember William 
Cullen Bryant, the poet, making a very charming 


international business rather 
than international pleasure. Far 
down on the list of speakers 
came Henry Ward Beecher, who 
was to reply to some kindly 
sentiment about England and 
America. 

The audience was pretty well 
wearied out. The English com- 
missioners had never heard Mr. 
Beecher, and were, I believe, 
under the impression that he was 
sure to make a very long speech, 
and just then they would hardly 
have enjoyed a very long speech 
from Demosthenes. 

Up rose the great preacher 
and enchanted the audience 
during ten resplendent minutes. 
Never did I hear more eloquence, 
more humor, more pathos, more 
common sense, more impassioned 
philanthropy put into an address, 
and all in ten minutes. Some- 
how it did not seem to be short, 
there was so much in it. The 
audience held their breath, fear- 
ing to lose a word of it. When 
the speaker broke the spell and 
sat down there was a positive 
reverberation of applause. Sir 
Stafford Northcote told me after- 
ward that he had never known 
such a feat accomplished by 
an orator in so short a time 
before. 

After a while I returned to 
London and remained there for 
many years. Later on I went 


be heated, and so provide a bathing-place free of known lawyer, who has since been the minister | friendly, know that he was a speaker worth | to the United States once more, this time with a 


ice for the geese. She had received ninety-two | of the United States at one of the capitals of 


dollars for feathers, and if she had marketed the | Europe. To these scenes we need not follow | 


young geese in November, she would doubtless | her, but I think that her success with her flock 
have received as much more; but she preferred | of geese contains a hint to many young people. 
to enlarge her flock, and in spite of all losses, | For there are many places, like Quog-hogger, 


she began her second year with about a hundred 
and sixty birds. 


Pony’s plans were ambitious. She intended | 
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where large flocks of geese may be kept without 
disturbing other people. : 
(The end.) 
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By Justin 


FIRST met Henry Ward Beecher 
on my own side of the Atlantic. I 
had met his sister, Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, long before that— 
in the zenith of her fame after 
the publication of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” when she came over to 
England to be welcomed as a 
favored guest everywhere in English society. I 
was present among the many people who 
stood to receive her—I being, of course, an 
unknown young man in the crowd—as she 
stepped on to the landing stage at Liverpool 
out of one of the ocean steamers—the slow- 
going ocean steamers of those far-distant 

ys. 

1 well remember that among those who came 
to welcome her were Nathaniel Hawthorne, 








Justice Haliburton, the author of “Sam Slick.” | 
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McCarthy. 


once. I well remember that on one occasion he 
charged Mr. Gladstone with having caricatured | 
some statement by somebody, and I very well 
indeed remember Mr. Gladstone’s 
humoredly scornful reply to 
caricature coming from the author of ‘Sam 
Slick.’ ”’ 

I first met Mr. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
office of the Morning Star newspaper in| 
London. 
was the organ of John Bright, and was devoted 
to the cause of the Federal government during | 
the great American Civil War. Henry Ward | 
Beecher came over to England to advocate the 


listening to, whom it would be as well not to 
lose the chance of hearing, whether you agreed 
with him or whether you did not. His voice 
rang thrillingly through the great hall, and he) 
accomplished his first purpose—he made his | 
audience anxious to hear what he might have to | 
say. 

Then he began to show his gift of reply and of | 
repartee. There are some great speakers who 
are utterly put out by interruption; there are 
other great speakers who are lifted and inspired 
to their very greatest by interruption. Mr. | 


| Beecher soon proved himself to be one of the 


latter class. | 


Every interrupting sentence brought back a | 
reply, keen, sarcastic, rhetorical, crushing. In | 


particular mission, and if I may say so, carrying 
a flag. 

My purpose was the advocacy of Home Rule. 
At a meeting held in Brooklyn I saw Henry 
Ward Beecher for the last time. He had con- 
sented to speak at this meeting and to advocate 
the cause of Home Rule for Ireland. 

We dined at the house of a friend in Brooklyn 
and Mr. Beecher was in high spirits and in 
capital talk. He told us many amusing anec- 
dotes, and compelled some of us to forget for the 
moment that we should have to make public 
speeches later. 

The meeting took place, and Mr. Beecher 
delivered a most powerful and convincing speech, 
avery short speech, too. Then we parted, and 


| the course of his speech he said something about | I never saw him again. 


| gunpowder follows the touch of fire. 


the religious feeling of the North. ‘Religious 
feeling,’”’ some one cried out, “and war!” The) 
meaning was obvious—you Northerners cail 
yourselves religious and yet you carry on war. 
The reply came as the explosion of the) 
! 

“Religion and war!’’ Mr. Beecher called out; 
“and what is the device on the national flag of 
England? Is it not the cross upon the field of | 
blood ?”” | 

Before long Beecher had his audience with | 
him. He did not, indeed, convert his opponents, | 


They really wanted | 
to catch all he said, and they knew that they | 
could gain nothing by interruption. Therefore | 
they let him alone and listened. 

“T hope you were satisfied,’ I said to him | 


The Morning Star, long since dead, | after the meeting. 


“I should be very hard to be pleased if I was 
not,’’ was his smiling reply. 

Time went on and the war was over, and 1 | 
next met Mr. Beecher in the United States. I took | 


Beecher’s Theories of Public Speaking. 


Mr. Beecher had many theories about the art 
of public speaking and the way of managing an 
audience. He used to advise less experienced 
orators to begin in rather a low tone, so as to 
catch hold of the watchful attention of the 
meeting, and then, when that attention was 


| secured, to let the voice go as far as it would. 


I have heard other orators advise a man about 
to address a great meeting to begin with the full 


good-| but he reduced them to silence. They had strength and clearness of his voice, so as to give 
“a charge of|two reasons for silence. 


the audience the comfort of knowing from the 
very first sentence that they would have no 
difficulty in following all he was likely to say. 


| I do not know whether there are any theories 


really valuable in the art of oratory—really 
valuable, I mean, as applicable to all sorts of 
men. 

I remember Mr. Beecher giving me some 
suggestions once as to this management of a great 
American public meeting, and 1 remember, too, 


cause of the Northern States, and he naturally out some letters of introduction to him, and I | that I felt constrained to reply: “I am sure all 
presented himself on his arrival in London at | went, very naturally, to hear him preach in his | that is quite right and quite practicable, if you 


the offices of the Morning Star. 
arranged that he should address a great meeting | 


London. 


It was | church at Brooklyn. 


| could only endow me with your voice and your 


: I thought him then, and still think him, one | electric power and your superb control over 
then American consul in Liverpool, and Mr.|in the famous Exeter Hall, in the Strand, | of the greatest popular preachers that I ever | masses of men.” 


| heard, although I did not become reconciled to 


I take it that Beecher’s method was the 


Nathaniel Hawthorne I had the happiness to| At that time public opinion was curiously | the way in which he occasionally dealt with | outgrowth and not the inspiration of Beecher’s 
meet now and then in Liverpool. I was then | divided in London on the subject of the American | sacred subjects in the pulpit. 


beginning my English career, and was connected 
with the first daily paper started in the north of 
England. Hawthorne was one of the handsomest 
men I have ever seen. In his deep, dark, 
dreamy eyes there was a burning light which 
‘arried a positive fascination with it. 


Gladstone’s Retort. 


Haliburton, the author of “Sam Slick,” is, I 
Suppose, long forgotten by most people, and yet 
he hac 4 curious streak of originality and even of 
genius in him. Ido not quite know why Sam | 
Slick should not be remembered as well as Sam | 

eller, and yet you see how it is! Haliburton | 
Rot a seat in the House of Commons, and I can 





Civil War. What is called “society” went, on | 
the whole, for the South; the English democracy | 
in London and out of it, unlettered and well- | 
lettered, went for the North. 

Exeter Hall, when Mr. Beecher entered it, 
was crowded to overflowing; in fact, a great 
overflow meeting had to be held in some other 
hall, while the general throng in the Strand had 
to be appeased by the addresses of various | 
speakers from the steps of Exeter Hall. 

But inside Exeter Hall the great difference of 
opinion which existed in England was curiously 
represented in the audience. A large number 
of those who had obtained seats were devoted | 
advocates of the Southern cause. 

I do not think Mr. Beecher had been -quite 





| 

A Distinguished Company. 

I met him from time to time in New York, | 
but he was not then very much given to making 
visits to New York, except to preach from some | 
pulpit or speak from some platform. I have one 


eloquence. 


I have heard speakers who on the 
whole fascinated me more than Mr. Beecher 


| did. 


I have heard speakers with whom I was 
more in what I may call artistic sympathy. 
John Bright was one of these, and Mr. 
Gladstone, and so also was Wendell Phillips. 
But I hold it among my most treasured 


very clear, one quite ineffaceable memory of his experiences to have listened to some of Henry 


eloquence as an after-dinner speaker. There 
was a banquet given by the late Cyrus W. Field 


Ward Beecher’s popular speeches. 
Perhaps especially I treasure the memory of 


of New York to the commissioners sent out | that short speech at the banquet in Delmonico’s, 
from England to make arrangements for the | New York. Of the leading men on that occasion 


Alabama. arbitration. 
came from England were Lord Ripon, a member | 


The commissioners who | most are dead. 


The host, Cyrus Field, is dead. 
Of the three guests, two are dead. Bryant is 


of Mr. Gladstone’s government; the late Lord | dead; Beecher is dead. 


Iddesleigh, then Sir Stafford Northcote; and 


The occasion ought to be long remembered in 


remember hearing him speak there more than | prepared for this. 1 fancy he was at first under|the late Prof. Montague Bernard, a great|the United States and in England, because it 








Sun 
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illustrated the opening of a policy which brought | seeing all that, I shall be much inclined to 
back good-will and friendship between the| remember it especially as the occasion of 
republic and the empire. But I fear that, while | Beecher’s short address. 









that there was no public 
spirit in the town of 
Parshley, and nobody ever seemed to think that 
it might be his own fault. When any great 
holiday of anniversary came the fact was 
bewailed from house to house, and from field to 
field, that it was not likely “they’? would do 
anything; they never did. 

Asa Binney’s second wife, a pleasant woman 
whom everybody liked, heard this familiar 
complaint one Sunday morning in May, just 
before Decoration day. “Who do you mean by 
‘they ?’ ’ she asked eagerly. 

Asa Binney himself and John Foster and 
three or four others who stood close by, looked 
confounded by this unexpected question. 
Nobody answered until Mary Ann Winn, the 
complainer, broke an awkward silence. 

“No, they never do anything to observe 
Decoration day here,” she repeated. “1 never 
did see such a dead-and-alive place as Parshley.” 

“There aint much public spirit in Parshley 
now; it’s very different from what it was when 
I was a boy,” said old Mr. Storer, with a kind 
of chivalry, as if he wished to uphold Mary 
Ann. All the listeners looked at Martha Binney 
with timid disapproval, but the brisk, good- 
hearted woman held her ground. 

“‘What’s the use o’ talkin’ about ‘they ?’ ” she 
asked, pleasantly, but with much spirit. ““We’ve 
all of us, young an’ old, got a way of throwin’ 
the blame of such things on nobody in particular. 
I suppose if we wanted to celebrate we could do 
it just as well as anybody. We’re ‘they,’ aren’t 
we? We’ve got to do things ourselves if we 
want ’em done, in a little place like this.’ 

By this time the minister had come out of 
chureh and the rest of the congregation with 
him. It had been rainy in the early morning 
and there were but few wagons tied to the fence, 
but Mrs. Binney was suddenly dismayed by the 
sight of a reproachful group of listeners. 

“What great project is going forward now, 
Sister Binney?’ asked the minister, and Asa 
came gallantly to his wife’s assistance. 

“We were speaking of Decoration day, and 
feeling it ought to be noticed, sir,’ he answered. 
“My wife was only saying we’d got to do it 
ourselves if it were going to be done. She aint 
one that ever wants to throw the sermon over 
into the next pew!’ 

“All I said was that they never do observe the 
day; they aint very public-spirited here in 
Parshley,”’ insisted Mary Ann Winn, suddenly 
forsaking the attack and putting herself upon 
the defensive. 

“‘And I asked who ‘they’ were; it sort of came 
home to me,” said Mrs. Binney. “I was 
wonderin’ if Sister Winn an’ I could do anything 
ourselves.’’ 

Then everybody looked at the minister for an 
answer. 

“T shall certainly give such a question my 
serious thought,’’ said the Rev. Mr. Tasker, 
after a moment’s reflection. “I shall do every- 
thing I can to help you,” he added, with a smile 
of unaffected pleasure. 

The worst now seemed to be over, and the 
company quickly separated, not without a sense 
of happy eseape from an unexpected emergency. 

There was no village at all in Parshley. It 
was one of the large townships of northern New 
England which sometimes get temporary notice 
through the public press by a statement that 
they have neither doctor nor lawyer nor public 
house within their boundaries; being made 
famous for what they are not and have not, 
rather than for what they are and have. Such 
towns are often pleasant and prosperous in 
their own quietness, and if the truth were 
known, there is usually a doctor or a lawyer 
close at hand, just over the border, the next 
town-line. 

As for Parshley, it had a post-office of its own 
in John Foster’s store, near the church, and 
these two buildings, with the old Foster house 
and the minister’s house, made a small group 
and neighborhood, which had looked for many 
years as if it might grow to bea village in the 
course of time. The rest of the houses were 
thinly scattered; almost every farm was like an 
island in a great tract of woodland or rough 
pasture; you could hardly look out of any 
window and see another light at night, but this 
was partly because the country was so nearly 
level. 

John Foster and Asa Binney walked away 
together after church, leaving their wives to 
follow. It wasa long drive to church from the 
Binney farm and the younger couple were going 
to the Fosters’ to dinner. 

“Mary Ann Winn needn’t have been so 
touchy,”’ said Mrs. Foster, who was stout and 
already a little out of breath. 

“Why, no!” exclaimed Martha Binney, with 


F VERYBODY always said 


By Sarah Orne Jewett. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


a pleasant smile. “I didn’t 
mean to blame her, but you 
never get anything done in a 
place if you wait for it to do itself.” 

“What Mary Ann desired to say was that we 
don’t seem to have any leaders nowadays; 
you’ve always got to have somebody to take the 
lead, you know,” explained Mrs. Foster. 

“Sometimes we’ve got to take hold and be 
leaders,’ answered Mrs. Binney. “I do think 
such timid persons as Miss Winn hinder others 
from acting free. They ’most make a credit 0’ 
hanging back !” 

“There, there!’ interrupted her companion, 
who was always a peacemaker, “when anything 
gets really started you’ll find that Mary Ann’ll 
work day an’ night. She may not be one 0’ 
your leaders, but she’s the best o’ the other kind. 
She may wait for others to plan, but she’ll never 
wait for others to do.” 

“That’s a great point,’ acknowledged Mrs. 
Binney, warmly, as they went in at the gate. 





One day early in the week Martha Binney 
finished her after-dinner work in good season 
and changed her dress and sat down by the side 
window to her sewing. The spring was late 
and cold that.year, but at last one could see a 
bloom of green on the fields. Asa Binney and 
his son and hired man were all busy out on the 
land with a piece of heavy, belated plowing. 
There was a clayey side-hill to be broken up and 
every time the four-horse team came into 
sight over the ridge, Martha gave a quick, 
affecticnate look at both horses and men. 

The work was going on steadily; she 
had given the men an extra good dinner and 
they had gone out to their long afternoon’s 
drudgery in the best of spirits. She had 
only been married a year or two. Asa 
Binney’s first wife had been an ailing, 
sad-hearted woman, who always hated 
farmwork and all that belonged to it, 
because she was neither strong enough nor 
able enough for a farmer’s wife. Martha, 
who was large and vigorous and a good 
manager, took real pleasure in her hard 
work and good home. 

“There, all I ever want is somebody to 
neighbor with,” she said to herself. She 
had been used to village life before she 
married, and was a very social person by 
nature. 

The horses’ heads came up again over 
the hill; she watched them strain at their 
collars with the two young men running 
beside the half-broken, gay young leaders, 
and her husband came last, bending hard 
at his task of following the plow. They 
all stopped to rest and get their breath at 
the turn before they went along the slope. 
Asa was facing toward the house, and his 
wife smiled at him as if he were near enough 
to see. 

“He’s a good man,” she said. ‘“That’s 
pretty stiff work for him. By the time 
Decoration day comes he ought to have a 
spare day to rest.’’ 

As the team disappeared again she slowly 
threaded her needle and put the big linen spool | 
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say. I don’t have no men folks the year round,” | now, but I was dreadful full o’ hope an’ 
said Mary Ann, in an inexpressive tone. “I | ambition when I was young. The day I saw 


*most forget how ’twould feel now. Mother an’ 


| David ride off in the wagon with Asa, going to 


I lived alone ’most fifteen years, and it’s seven | the war, was the end of everything forme. He 


now that I’ve had the house all to myself.” 

Martha Binney turned to look down the field, 
but the horses and men were not in sight; 
somehow she could not look away until she saw 
them all coming. 


| enlisted over to Walton.” 


“It does seem as if we ought to take some 
notice of Decoration day,” said Martha, 


presently. 


“Have you heard whether they’re going to do 


“T was alone a good while after my mother | anything this year?” asked Mary Ann with 
died, too,” she said, softly. “I feel very contented | great eagerness, just as she had asked before, 
now there’s somebody to do for. Yes, I can | but somehow the words had a different sound tv 


understand your feelings, Miss Winn.”’ 


Mary Ann gave an unconscious sigh. “I | 


her listener’s ears. 
“Seems to meas if you an’ I might overlook 


expect Asa has told you that I was engaged to | the ground and see if anybody stands in need of 


be married to his brother David,’’ she said. 


| help. - There aint but a poor few of soldiers’ 


“Oh, yes, indeed,’ said Martha, compas- | families; we might just go an’ see everybocl 
sionately, “’twas dreadful hard for you, I’m | that day and help those that need it and make a 


sure.”’ 
“He was a beautiful young man,” said Mary 
Ann. “’T was a good while before I could bear 


| kind of friendly visit to the rest. *T'would be a 


remembrance,” said Martha Binney, with shining 
eyes. “Asa was telling me Sunday night that 


to think of coming to the house here, but I love | he believed old Mis’ Paterson on the East Road 


to come now. That daguerreotype in the front 
room that he had taken for his mother same 
time as mine don’t do him any justice. I like 
mine the best, but they give hardly any idea of 
his looks. He was very tall and straight, and 
carried his head high, just the picture of a 
soldier.”’ 

“Asa speaks of him a good deal; he feels his 
loss yet,’ said Martha; “’twas 
all the brother he ever had.” 

“‘Asa had to be the one to stay 
and carry on the farm,” said 
Mary Ann Winn. “You know 
what a great farm it is, and his 
father wa’n’t what he had been ; 
the boys couldn’t both go.” 

“Yes, ’twas a great disappoint- 
ment,” continued Martha. “Asa 
was telling me only Sunday 
night that he believed if he’d 
been there David wouldn’t have 
died. He don’t feel certain 
he had any sort of care.’ 


‘* "VE CARRIED THE COLORS BEFORE.” 


“No, I don’t, either.’ said Mary Ann. She 





was having a hard time; he thought she wore a 


| discouraged look, more so than usual. Her son 


died in hospital and left a young wife and 
family. ‘They’re grown up an’ scattered, but he 
says none of ’em are doing much.” 

“*Tis a very poor farm an’ always was, that 
Paterson farm,” said Mary Ann. ‘Mis’ 
Paterson’s getting to be old; she’s got no money 
to hire and needs help, both out- 
doors and in. I've been thinking 
lately I'd go over and make her a 
little visit and help along what | 
could, but ’tis quite a ways over 
there. Why, that’s a beautiful idea 
to go round making calls; anybody 
can do that!’’ 

“Yes, we'll carry help to those 
that need it and make a friendly 
visit to the rest,’’ repeated Martha, 
as if the plan were already settled 
to her satisfaction. “I want to make 
over some clothes for the little Ames 
boys; their grandma’s a soldier's 
widow. I saw them in very poor 
array last Sunday.” 

“Eben Taft’s the only veteran 
left in town now,” said Miss Winn, 
after much reflection. ‘“‘Ile’s well 
off, Eben is, and 1 know he’ll take 
an interest.”’ 

“Asa an’ | thought we'd speak 
with him to-night,” said Martha 
Binney, disclosing her secret plan 
with final openness and generosity. 
And Mary Ann smiled as she had 
not smiled before in many a long 
day. 















By twelve o’clock on Saturday 
there were several small groups of 
persons scattered about the open 
space between Foster’s store and 
the chureh, and when Asa Binney 
came driving up the road with his 
new hay-rigging trimmed with green 
boughs and all his four horses gay 
with flags in their harness, every- 
body shouted and cheered. 

There was not a wagon tied to the 
meeting-house posts that did not 
carry a generous freight, and there 
were some carefully guarded baskets 
and bundles on the grass which 
belonged to the men and women 
who had come afoot. Asa Binney 
had provisioned the hay-rigging as 
if it were going to put out to sea on 
a long cruise, and his wife and Mary 
Ann Winn had been sewing all the 
week with double diligence. ‘They 
| had followed the good Bible example of [Dorcas, 


back on the worn window-sill. Just then, in a | spoke in the same unconcerned voice, but the | and now sat waiting like two queens in the long 


lonely moment, she looked down the road and | 
saw a figure approaching. Presently she 
discovered that Mary Ann Winn was coming up 
the long foot-path that shortened the way to the 
house across the field. 

“Yes, that’s Mary Ann, sure’s can be,” she 
said with satisfaction. “I hoped ’twas Mis’ 
Foster, but I might have known she couldn’t 
walk so far. There, l’m well prepared as to 
supper and Mary Ann always has plenty to 
suy.” 

By this time the guest was near enough to the 
house to be saluted from the window, and Martha 
hastened to lay down her sewing and go to open 
the door: 

“Now, you’re going to take your things right 
off and stay and spend the afternoon, and ride 
home with Asa when he goes to selectmen’s 
meeting,”” she said heartily, and Mary Ann 
made but faint protest. 

“Lucky I happened to have my knitting in 
my pocket,’’ she said, when she was comfortably 
settled in a high-backed rocking-chair close to 
the window, where Mrs. Binney went on as 
before, mending an old coat. “The beautiful 
weather tempted me out. I didn’t expect to get 
half as far as this when I started.” 

“I’m proper glad you came,” answered the 
hostess. “I was just feeling lonesome. There’s 
a time last o’ the winter when the men folks 
don’t have much to do outside, and are right 
underfoot most all the time, but quick as they 
begin to be off all day, when spring opens, I do 
begin to miss ’em.” 

“That was just what Asa’s mother used to 





color came and went quickly in her thin cheeks. 
She turned and looked out of the other window, 
across the room, and Martha looked, too. They 
could see two dark spruces on the ridge of land 
and a faded little flag that fluttered in the spring 
wind. 


*“As I was coming along, I couldn’t help but 


think of what you said Sunday, after meeting,’ 
Mary Ann said, frankly, after a silence. They 
both laid their work in their laps and looked 
eagerly at each other. 

“We can’t attempt any sort of a procession as 
they do in big places,” she continued. ‘First 
place, there wouldn’t be anybody to march. The 


soldiers’ widows, and one or two more situated | 


as I be, might all walk together and help out, 
but I don't know’s ’twould be expedient. And 
I don’t know either’s we want to go to meeting 
and be preached to; we know all that can be 
said. I remember once the day came on Sunday 
and the Walton minister was here to exchange, 
and he gave an address on war matters in the 
afternoon, but it worked me up so I couldn’t 
sleep all night. Scenes of the battle-field ’Il do 
to interest some o’ the young folks. They don’t 
know what war is.’’ 

Martha Binney looked up with tears in her 
kind eyes. “I think some of the women folks 
that stayed at home gave their lives to the 
country, much as the men,” she said. 

“That year altered everything for me,” said 
Mary Ann. “I’ve done the best I could; ’twas 
a great comfort to have mother need me as she 
did. I’ve got sort of numb and used to things 


| cart in two steady old kitchen chairs. 
“Take those leaders by the head!” commanded 


| Asa Binney, as his favorite young horses began 


'to prance and rear, and all the boys within 
| hearing rushed to obey. 
“Oh, look! eried Mary Ann Winn. “‘There’s 
| Eben Taft coming out of the store to go w ith us, 
and he’s got on his uniform! I did so hope 
there would be something that looked like the 
soldiers !”’ 
“Come along, Eben, you get right in and stand 
here ‘long o’ me,” said Asa Binney, heartily, 
and the faded blue overcoat took its place at the 
front. 
Then three or four others followed, men and 
women; the minister and his wife, and Mrs. 
| Foster, and last of all John himself, who locked 
the store door after him. He brought a shea! of 
flags under one arm, and a large flag on a staff, 
which he gave to the old soldier. ; 
“°'T'was the best I could get,” he said. “You 
ought to be the one to carry it, Eben.” 
| “I've carried the colors before; I guess I can 
manage it,”’ said Eben Taft, proudly. ““! here, 
|now we look complete; ‘twas the one thing 
| wanting. Start along now, Asa!” 
| ‘The great cart moved heavily along the sandy 
|road. It looked like a triumphal chariot, \ ith 
| its sober faces of men and women and tlie new 
flag flying at the front. One by one the country 
| wagons all fell into line until there were ten |? 
| the procession, and a good many persons went 
afoot as far as old Mrs. Paterson’s. On they 
went slowly past the green May fields. It was 
the first day that seemed like summer, 2 if 
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summer herself had come to this rustic 
celebration. 

The tall, blue-coated figure of the veteran 
looked as soldierly as a whole regiment. ‘This 
one aging man who had known all the glories, 
all the horrors of battle, was enough to remind 
every heart of an unforgotten war, enough to 
thrill the old with remembrance, and the young 
with a sudden waking of patriotism. This it 
was to love and serve your country and to wear 
her colors; this it was to be honored in a great 
day. Eben Taft had always come and gone 
humbly enough in their sight along the Parshley 
roads, but to-day he was a hero. 

“Oh, yes, the folks have heard about our 
coming,” said Martha Binney. “You see *twas 
most too big a secret to keep in a little place like 
this. Yes, there’s Mis’ Paterson standing right 
in her door, and dear heart, if she aint got a flag, 
too!” 

To have such a procession stop at your door 
with laden hands, and eager, kind faces, to be 
made of such consequence when you had long 
felt poor and dependent; to have it so nobly 
remembered that you were a soldier’s wife or a 
soldier’s mother, when this had only seemed to | 
bring piteous disadvantage and forgetfulness in | 
hard times, cheered more than one heart that | 
lovely day. It seemed as if, having broken the 
long silence, nobody could do or say enough. 

So the few soldiers’ graves in the farm burying- 
grounds were covered with spring flowers, and | 
all the homely gifts from neighbor to neighbor 
were laid on the altar of patriotism. At every 
house they left a new, bright flag; at every 
stopping-place they sang with all their hearts, | 
“My Country, *tis of Thee,” or “Hail Columbia,” 
or some old tune that everybody knew. And if 
it were a prosperous house instead of a poor one, 
still they left the flag, and sang, and lingered to 
speak of those who were gone, but this they did 
at all the houses that had sent men tothe war. | 

“We came to see you to-day for John’s sake,” | 
Eben Taft said to the old father and mother of | 
one of his comrades. “I ean tell you, for I know, | 
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John, or one that was more neighborlike and 
kind all through that hard weather in winter 
camp.” 

And the old people standing side by side 
received this simple tribute gravely, but they 
began to ery when the minister led the singing. 

“Sometimes it seemed as if everybody but us 
had forgot about our John,” said the mother. 

All the soldiers were counted again that day 
and remembered, and many a boy and girl 
wondered at the war-stories that they had never 
heard before. 

It was early evening, the cool, misty air was 
rising from the fields when the Binneys got 
home, and the young leaders of the four-horse 
team were well sobered down. Nobody was 
needed to take them by the head when they got 
‘back to their own green yard. The half-leaved 
maple boughs which were mixed with pine on 
the cart trimming were all wilted and dry, but 
the little flags were as bright as ever. 

Mary Ann Winn had come back to supper 
and to spend the night, for she and Martha had 
sat sewing and planning together for many days, 
and happily discovered themselves to be the best 
of friends. It was going to make a great 
difference in Mary Ann’s life. They got down 
from the cart, still talking with eager excitement, 
and Asa handed their chairs after them. 

“Just think of this being the first time we ever 
kept the day in Parshley,” said Mary Ann. 
“How everybody joined right in, and it all went 
off so ready and easy! Parshley folks are very 
warm-hearted underneath.” 

Martha Binney smiled. “Yes, we’ve had a 





| beautiful day,”’ she said. 


“I shouldn’t wonder if they did something 
now to celebrate the Fourth of July,” said 
Mary Ann, hopefully, but she could not quite 
understand why Mrs. Binney smiled again as 
she stood on the door-step. 

“Perhaps they will!’ said Martha, putting 
out her hand, and then the two good, tired 
women went into the house together. 















ACK HAZEN was | 
spending the sum- 
mer with his father, 
a railway contract- 
or, who worked a 

large force of men and teams along an extension 

of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, in the 
days when the buffalo had not been exterminated 
on the plains of Dakota and Wyoming. 

Hazen’s outfit, a long line of teams dragging 
heavily-freighted wagons and big wheel-scrapers, 
was moving across a rough country from the 
completed Black Hills Branch to the main line 
on the Running Water. Jack and the “night 
herder,” ’Lon Bean, were riding a mile or more 
in advance of the head of the train, seated in a 
light buckboard drawn by a “leggy” span of 
half-breed Indian ponies. 

Mr. Hazen always remained, riding a pony, 
near his outfit when on the move. He chose to 
be at hand if wagons broke down, teams gave 
out, or any serious thing happened. So it 
happened that Jack and ’Lon had the buckboard 
to themselves. 

The trail they were following was an old 
Black Hlills stage route to the Union Pacific 
Railroad. It led across one of the finest cattle- 
ranges in the West. Literally, there were 
“cattle on a thousand hills,” here. They were to 
be seen as far as the eye could reach and in 
every direction, their thousands covering the 
hill-slopes, where they were cropping the 
; succulent feed of early June. 

There were occasional bands of antelope, too— 
fleet, timid creatures, that scurried over the tops 
of distant ridges with a fleeting glimmer of white 

flags.” And there were jack-rabbits and 
prairie-dogs innumerable. 


struck, but the night-herder might as well have 
used a popgun, for the monster’s rough, full coat 
was covered with a cement of baked mud, the 
etfect of a recent roll in a “wallow.” 

As for Jack, he was greatly excited. “‘Look 
at the calf! Look at the calf, the little buffalo, 
*Lon!” he shouted. “We must catch him!’ 

The thing seemed possible enough, and’ Ion, 
who was quite dexterous with a rope, was not 
unwilling to give an exhibition of his skill. 

“All right, son,” he cried, and gave the whip 


board was bowling along in the wake of the 
buffalo. 

The big beasts were a hundred yards or so in 
advance. Alarmed at the pistol-shot, they were 
running, in their heavy fashion, at a tremendous 
pace. Nevertheless, it soon became evident that 
the ponies were gaining, and Jack and ’Lon 
whooped with delight. 

As the buffalo kept to the ridge, which 
stretched away into a flat table-land in the near 
distance, the ground became smooth and the 
wheeling clear, except for occasional patches of 
sage-brush. When the buckboard bumped over 
the roots of these, its occupants had to clutch 
hard at the seat to keep from being flung out. 

Away they went, slowly gaining on the 
buffalo. The little calf presently began to lag 
and show signs of fatigue. Range cattle along 
their track hurried out of the way or stood with 
tails up, snorting at the team as they dashed by. 
The ridge melted into the plain. Nearer and 
nearer the pursuers drew to their quarry. The 
calf was twenty yards or more behind the 
mother-cow, and but little more in advance of 
the ponies, when ’Lon surrendered the reins to 





Jack had no gun; he was not deemed old | 
enough to manage a breech-loader. ’Lon was, | 
indeed, the Only man of the outfit who carried a | 


seat, swiftly made a running noose, and collected 
the rope for a throw. 
A few minutes later they were running in the’ 


that there wa’n’t a braver fellow in the field than | 


to the fleet ponies. Almost instantly the buck- | 


Jack, got a picket-rope from under the buckboard | 


their training, or their instincts, for the chase. | 
They never for an instant lost their heads or 
their footing, but lunged with stiff-legged jumps 
directly at the heels of the fleeing buffalo. The 
calf was now behind. 

Down that dangerous incline the buckboard 
rolled for a quarter of a mile, in a cloud of dust 
and stones, until the bottom was reached without 
accident. Then, as the pony team, still at the 
tails of the buffalo, ran through a thick cluster of 
sage-brush, one of the front wheels—no doubt 
splintered upon the rocks above—went to pieces. 
Jack and ’Lon were pitched out, sprawling 
among the bushes, while ponies and buffalo tore 
away toward the creek. 

The boys picked themselves up, bruised and 
scratched, but not seriously injured. 

Almost the first object which met their eyes | 
on getting to their feet was the buffalo calf they | 
had been chasing so hotly. The little creature 
stood among the bushes only a few steps distant, 
its legs wide apart, its sides heaving, its tongue 
hanging out, and staring at them with protruding | 
eyes. | 

Evidently it was nearly exhausted with its 
long run, and in such a state of excitement that | 
it had lost the sense of fear. 

The picket rope, which ’ Lon had clung to until 
pitched out of the buckboard, lay across the tops 
of the low bushes close at hand. 
He cautiously drew it toward him, 
coiling and running a noose. Jack, 
forgetting bruises, team and broken 
buckboard, watched eagerly while 
the loop circled in careful gyrations, 
then shot out with a hiss like that 
of a snake, and dropped neatly over 
the head of the panting calf. 

The rope, jerked taut as the 
startled calf turned to run, caught 
the little fellow just behind its jaws 
and ears. A practised jerk threw 
the tired creature upon its side, and 
Jack, with a whoop of delight, ran 
forward and pounced upon it. 

But the calf had good lungs, and 
was not yet too tired to use them. 
Its doleful bleatings could have been 
heard a mile away. For a minute 
or two Jack sat in triumph upon the 
bawling calf, while ’Lon turned to 
| look after the runaway ponies. 

He saw them presently, minus the 
buekboard, climbing the opposite 
| bank of the creek, some forty rods 
distant. The buffalo had already 
crossed and were making off up 
the valley. Free from drivers and 
| vehicle, the ponies had lost interest 
| in the chase. Free, also, from check- 
|reins, they now took to cropping 
grass. 

Suddenly an uproar came from 
the slope above. ’*Lon looked up 
with a cowboy’s instinct of what 
was coming. The great herd of 
| cattle above, disturbed and made 
curious by the wild chase through 
their midst, had crowded along and 
over the edge of the bluff. That 
bawling of the buffalo calf had 
started a wild stampede down the 
hill—a great mob of crazily bellowing 
creatures plunging in a cloud of dust 
down the steep incline. 

“Get off that calf and come 
here, quick!’’ yelled ’Lon to Jack. 

But the uproar was so great that 
the boy, still sitting upon his prize, though now 
looking more in wonder than fear at the roaring 
stampede above, could not hear. ’Lon ran to | 
him, seized him by the coat collar, and jerked | 
him to his feet. | 

“Let that calf go!” he yelled again. “Get | 
behind me—here—so—and stay there. No use| 
to run!” 

The buffalo calf struggled to its feet and ran | 
off, dragging the rope. On came the crazy herd. | 
| As the foremost reached the flat, which they 

did in a few moments, ’Lon drew his self-acting 
| revolver and began firing above his head, but the 
cattle, attracted by the strange sight of men on 
foot, and furiously excited by the din of their 
own bawlings, paid no heed to the shots—if, | 
indeed, they heard them at all. They only | 
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mechanically, and he now stood helplessly 
beside Jack, the weapon dangling limply in his 
hand. 

A choking cloud of dust tore over the surging 
mob. It grew instantly thicker—the fine, 
smothering dust of a “gumbo” soil. The two 
boys found themselves gasping for breath, 
suddenly cut off from view of even the nearest 
threatening horns. 

“Grab my belt behind with both hands,” 
yelled ’Lon in Jack’s ear. “We’ll shoot our way 


| through. Come on!” 


Jack closed his eyes, hung on and followed. 
He heard, above the uproar of the cattle, the 
crack of ’Lon’s revolver, and felt himself jerked 
over the carcass of a kicking steer. Crack! went 
the revolver again, and there was another struggle 
across a kicking body. Then they were jammed 
in between two animals, and for an instant the 
life was nearly squeezed out of both. 

Again a report, muffled, deadened by close 
contact. Again a brief gap, with obstructions 
underfoot. 

Two more shots were fired—one without 
effect—another crowding steer went down. 
Then, for a few moments, ’Lon dealt heavy 
blows right and left with the butt of his big 
pistol. There was breathless crowding and 


| jamming; then, bruised and _ half - smothered, 
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they reached open ground and ran for the bluff. 

“Saved by the dust!’’ said ’Lon, as they threw 
themselves, panting, among some bushes. “Never 
saw a worse mob—dead crazy, all of them; and 
if we hadn’t been hid by that dust for a minute, 
you and I’d been picketed out as ornaments on 
some of those branching horns. 

“They get that way occasionally, especially if 
they get to stampeding down-hill, just after 
being to salt,’ said he, “and they aint used to 
seeing men on foot.”’ 

In the meantime the excited herd, which now 
had some dead steers to roar over, kept up their 
frightful din in a fog of dust below. This lasted 
for a half hour or more. Then, tired out, the 
herd rolled on up the creek. 

*Lon and Jack secured their ponies, but the 


Weapon, and he had but a six-shooter at his belt. | midst of a big herd of long-horned steers—a herd 


He had worked as cowboy and “line-rider” at 
different ranches, and the pistol in its holster 
Was simply a part of his dress. He was no 
hunter—few cowboys are—and so the game 
along the route was little disturbed. 

: But this day, just as the buckboard and its 
riders had reached the summit of a high ridge, 
we came face to face with a straggling band of 
maffalo “mogging’”’ quietly along the old stage 
Toul. The humps of the animals were seen first | 
over the rise, | 
buckboard and ti 





which broke way for them and ran, bellowing 
and plunging, on either side. Now the yellow 
mite of a calf was almost under the ponies’ 
noses. 

Lon yelled to Jack to “pull to the left a little.” 
As the boy responded the night-herder flung his 
noose and coil of rope. 

The cast missed. The calf bobbed along at 
the ponies’ heads. 

’Lon started to draw in his rope for another 


slackened their speed to surge in a tumultuous | buckboard had been strung out in useless pieces 
throng around the standing figures. across the valley. They mounted the ponies and 
Those which ran past in the rush whirled and hunted for a time after the buffalo calf. But 
came back, to push and jam their way into the | the creature had evidently regained its wind and 
midst of the bellowing mob. ‘The nearest ones | speed, for it had escaped a trampling under the 
lowered their horns, pawed the ground, and | stampede, and had gone on. They found the 
bleated in the hoarse, crazy roar of cattle | rope, which had loosened and dropped from its 
thronging about some dead creature. This sound | neck. 
heard, even in the safety of one’s bed at night,| There were four dead steers on the scene of 
| sets the nerves a-tingle. | the recent crush, quite trampled out of the 
Frightened and nervous,—the herder quite as | semblance of living creatures. Jack proposed 





Then the occupants of the | throw, when suddenly they emerged from the | much soas Jack,—the two young fellows stood | that the owners should be found, and then his 
he buffalo came face to face|dense throng of cattle and found themselves | close together, encircled at a few yards’ distance | father should pay them for the loss. This was 


With not fifty yards of road between them. plunging down an incline into the narrow valley | by wild-eyed, threatening steers. Many of the | attempted later, but the ranchmen, after listening 


here Jack saw his first bison—a big bull and | 
two cows. 


ne raised their big, shaggy fronts, 
=. ‘ —e in alarm, then turned and fled | 
ot liogae ering gallop along the ridge, a little | 
3 ora 7 near the flank of the hindmost cow. | 
vee — uffalo turned their broad sides, Lon, | 
Seed ys pulled up the team, drew his revolver, 
tro at the bull and fired. A spurt of dust | 

"the animal’s flank showed where the bullet | 


of a creek. 

The descent was not only sudden but so steep, 
rough and stony, that the lines were jerked 
from Jack’s hands, and the boy was flung upon 
the dashboard, as the vehicle bounced over a 
boulder. 

’Lon gripped the seat, hanging to his rope, and 
Jack managed to turn and fling his arms around 
the herder’s legs and cling to them. ° 

Then those half-Indian range ponies showed 


| foremost cattle fell upon their knees, hooking at | to the story of their killing, only laughed, saying 
the earth in a mad and crazy fashion. Those | they guessed that on the whole “the steers had 
behind—and there were hundreds in the throng— | about an even thing,” and the affair might be 
crowded them slowly forward. On all sides the | considered a “‘stand-off.”’ 
open space was narrowing. It was these men, also, who informed Jack 
Even if none of the steers should attack the | that their salting ground, where they kept rock 
boys, their chance of being trampled underfoot, | salt thrown out, was about a mile above where 
or smothered like cats in a sack, was imminent. | he had met with his adventure, and that there 
For the moment the ex-cowboy “lost sand.” | were several bands of buffalo in the habit of 
He had reloaded the chambers of his revolver | “licking” there. 
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Current Topics. 


Sixty-seven hundredths of the earth’s 
population live in Asia, Africa and the outlying 
islands. Rather more than thirty hundredths 
live in Europe and the United States. The 
London Spectator doubtless represents a grow- 
ing tendency when it frankly says that sovereignty 
over the whole globe is to be claimed and enforced 
by Europe and America. A pretty large contract! 

The singular lack of patriotism dis- 
played by the vast majority of Chinese is not 
confined to the common people, but vitiates all 
official circles. A Chinese naval officer recently 
returning to China after three years’ study in 
Germany at the expense of the Chinese govern- 
ment, was asked whether he would serve his 
country in case war arose, or join some other 
nation. His prompt reply was, ‘“‘Wait and see 
which comes out best.’’ 

Mr. Wallace C. Andrews, who with his 
wife perished when their house in New York 
City was burned last month [April 7th), had 
provided for himself a beautiful monument. Out 
of his estate, which is worth a million dollars, 
he left a large sum for the building and support 
of an institution for the education and training 
of young girls for self-support. It is to be 
located in the town of Willoughby, near Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


The founder of one of our agricultural 
colleges, who was more noted for having the 
interest of the public at heart than for aptness of 
expression in speech, was once called to be 
chairman of a meeting convened to consider the 
necessity of procuring ground for a new ceme- 
tery. “Gentlemen,” said he, “I suppose you all 
know that there has got to be a new cemetery, 
and now we are anxious to know how many of 
you are ready to go into it!” 

Sound waves have been photographed by 
Professor Wood, of Madison, Wisconsin. The 
sound of an electric spark produced the experi- 
mental wave, which spark was illuminated by a 
second, following at an infinitesimal interval, 
and sent between two magnesium wires. A 
glass plate, placed near the point where the wave 
starts, catches and photographs it, through the 
medium of the second spark, and it is made to 
appear as a thin circle of shadow with a light 
border. 


There is no surer safeguard against all 
degrees of mental unsoundness than a habit of 
self-control. As men of quick blood may fall 
dead in moments of high excitement, so may 
lesser disturbances, oft repeated, unsettle the 
rational faculties. Machinery that is loosely set 
tends to jar itself to pieces, and the agitations of 
ungoverned emotion may gradually produce an 
“unstable equilibrium” of the nervous system, 
and predispose the brightest man or woman to 
be entirely upset by a sudden crisis of passion, 
alarm, loss, or ecstasy. For joy, like grief, 
anger, fear or appetite, requires the gentle 
restraint of reason. The asylums are fuli of 
admonitory cases. Wanted, for each individual, 
a good internal government, well administered. 


Doctor Heerman, of the University of 
Kiel, has been feeling the wrists of the members 
of a bicycle club, immediately after they had 
pushed their wheels up a moderate ascent. In 
every case the pulse was beating at the rate of 
one hundred and fifty to one hundred and sixty 
strokes a minute, and in one man of stouter 
build it mounted to one hundred and eighty. As 
seventy-eight is the normal average, it appears 
that this kind of exertion may quite double the 
activity of the heart. . The doctor had previously 
observed this effect on himself, after wheeling 
up the same hill; and he gives warning that the 
like result may follow a ride too long continued 
or over a lumpy road. He also advises the 
cycler not to smoke when riding, and to keep 
his mouth shut, so as to breathe only through the 
nose. 


The whistles had just blown for twelve 


o’clo¢ék. On a quiet side street a wagon was | 


drawn up against the curb, its horses feeding. 
One placidly munched his oats from a feed-bag. 
For his companion, a tin bucket holding the 
necessary food had been provided. This had 
somehow become displaced, and the horse, unable 
to get his mouth into it, had thrashed about until 
he had scattered his oats upon the ground. 

In the midst of his distress, a man in lime 
stained overalls appeared. In his dress and 
hurried gait it was easy to recognize the working- 
man, eager for his own dinner, and with but 
little time to eat it. But he saw the horse’s 
trouble and stopped abruptly. Then he quickly 
seized the discomforting bucket, swept the scat- 
tered oats into it, fastened it securely to the 
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| horse’s head, and then patting the animal’s neck 

| affectionately, he hurried away to his own 

‘dinner. It was a gentle, spontaneous act of a 
kindly nature such as women trust, and children 
love. May bounteous dinners be his always! 





o> —__—— 


THE HONORED DEAD. 
How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes bless’d! 
Collins. 
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It Must Influence. 


HE Peace Congress at The Hague cannot 
order the powers to disarm, but it can 
strongly influence public opinion throughout 

Christendom. The moral force of a distinct 
declaration against wasteful armaments will be 
greater than has been generally apprehended, if 
the representatives of all the important nations 
unite in supporting it. 

In 1856 the Congress of Paris adopted a decla- 
ration respecting privateering and neutral rights 
in time of war. This was a great advance in the 
world’s code of morals. Privateering was con- 
demned; neutral goods, with the exception of 
contraband Of war, were exempted from seizure 
under any flag; and the evils of war were 
diminished by the protection offered to private 
property by the principal nations of Europe. 

While the Declaration of Paris was generally 
approved by European public opinion, it was 
considered doubtful fora long time whether the 
governments which had entered into this diplo- 
matic agreement would fulfil their pledges ina 
great war. The moral note, however, had been 
struck. The action of all civilized nations is now 
in accord with it. 

The United States and Spain had not joined 
in this declaration against privateering. When 
hostilities opened between them last year, they 
were at liberty to issue letters of marque to 
private vessels and to disregard the property 
rights of neutrals. As soon as the first gun was 
fired the principles of the declaration were 
accepted on each side. There was no privateer- 
ing, although that would have been the natural 
resource of Spain. The two nations were influ- 
enced by the moral force of the world’s opinion. 

The moral forces of the world are always 
behind progress and civilization. A Declaration 
against Armaments may have no binding force 
to-day upon governments, but it will be leaven 
working in the diplomacy and public policies of 
nations. Like the Declaration of Paris, it will 
be a moral example of potential force which 
will command the attention and the respect of 
every civilized community. 
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Well Begun, Well Done. 


VERY student of Columbia University 
must now learn to swim, and the members 
of the freshman and sophomore classes 

are required to take physical training asa part 
of their college course. The university has 
established a gymnasium one hundred and 
seventy feet long by one hundred and thirty 
wide, with a running track; also a swimming 
pool one hundred feet in diameter. 

Last summer the city of New York, with more 
than half a million children to care for, timidly 
appropriated twenty-five thousand dollars for 
vacation schools and for extending the play- 
grounds. The city of Boston, following the 
present mayor’s leading, has acquired small 
parcels of land in different locations, and the 
park commissioners have been authorized to 
spend from two hundred thousand to five hun- 
dred thousand dollars in establishing a system 
of playgrounds, not exceeding twenty, “to meet 
the wants of the different sections of the city.” 

It is slowly dawning upon municipal authori- 
ties that children have bodies as well as minds, 
and that the body must be developed and used 
in order to give the mind a fair chance. Physi- 
cal training is no longer regarded as a fad or 
whim. It is seen to be a vital necessity. 

City children have few opportunities for bodily 
activity and recreation; they have no barns, 
orchards, pastures and woods wherein to romp 
and frolic; they have not even the excitement of 
morning and evening ‘‘chores.’’ 

In the schools of many of our cities all the 
pupils of the primary and grammar grades are put 
through the daily motions of Swedish gymnas- 
tics under the direction of the teachers; but this 
is still in the experimental stage, and the results 
are somewhat mixed. Pupils differ widely in 
their conditions and requirements—in tempera- 
ment, strength and general health. There is 
need of discretion, careful classification and 
adaptation. 
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Dead—Then What ? 


N spite of the repeated declaration of the Post- 
office Department that all persons who send 
packages through the mail should write 

their names and addresses upon them, a very 
large number of packages go astray each year, 
}and then find their way into the dead-letter 
| office. If not claimed within two years, they 
| are sold by public auction in Washington, and 
| the money, which amounts to about eight thou- 
| sand dollars annually, is turned into the public 
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treasury. This in reality constitutes a fine 
imposed upon the public for not obeying the 
simple direction to put the address of the sender 
upon every package. 

The auction sales of these articles are exceed- 
ingly interesting. The Post-office Department 
does not expose the goods to view. To prevent 
the sale from resembling a lottery or a “‘grab- 
box,”’ a small catalogue is published in which 
each article is named, and sometimes such a 


descriptive word as “damaged” or ‘“cheap’’’ 


is appended. With this limited and judicious 
amount of information the bidders make their 
offers. 

All the articles are divided into three classes: 
jewelry, books and miscellaneous. Handker- 
chiefs and men’s ties predominate in the miscel- 
laneous class, Bibles among the books and 
spectacles in the jewelry. But almost every- 
thing that human affection can suggest that can 
be put into narrow space finds its way into these 
dead-letter packages. Each of them, as held up 
for sale, isa pathetic reminder that somebody's 
intention was kind, but the carrying out of it 
blundering or unfortunate. 

The most curious articles that reach the dead- 
letter office are not sold, but are retained by 
the government in a room in the general Post- 
office building, known as the Dead- Letter Office 
Museum. To this chamber of curiosities thou- 
sands of tourists go each year, and it is not the 
least of the many interesting sights of our 
national capital. 

2 a 


WIDE COMFORT. 


‘There are nettles everywhere; 
But smooth green grasses are more common still; 
The blue of heaven is larger than the cloud. 

Mrs. Browning. 
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The Great Campaign. 


UR*URS of the great presidential con- 

M test of 1900 begin to be heard already. 

Questions of parties, candidates, piat- 

forms and issues are discussed by those who are 

accustomed to look ahead in politics, and by 

those who aspire to arrange methods and manage 
party action so as to secure popular support. 

Prophecies a year in advance of nominations 
are of little value. The best laid plans of poli- 
ticians are frequently overturned. -What we 
say now, therefore, must be taken only as a 
view of the present situation, which may be 
changed not once but several times before the 
political forces place themselves in opposition to 
each other in battle array. 

As matters look to-day President McKinley 
will be the only candidate for the first place on 
the ticket before the Republican convention: 
Mr. Hobart’s health, it is said, will prevent his 
acceptance of the second place. Other men have 
been suggested, but they are persons who may 
hereafter be candidates for President, and who 
would probably not consent to become candidates 
for Vice-President. 

The breach in the Democratic party is not 
healed. The efforts of those who rejected the 
Chicago platform in 1896 to dislodge Mr. Bryan 
from the leadership have not been successful. 
Consequently, unless a change should occur, he 
also will be renominated next year. The ques- 
tion of a “running mate’ for him is not much 
discussed. Availability, as it seems to the con- 
vention at the time, will decide that matter. 

There will, of course, be a Prohibition ticket. 
Whether there will be a convention of Democrats 
who reject the principles of the Chicago platform, 
depends upon events which cannot be foreseen. 
It is unlikely, but not impossible, that the 
Populists will act independently; they will 
probably take the candidates and the platform of 
the Democrats. 


What will be the issues of the campaign? | 
Free silver? ‘Territorial expansion? “Trusts?” | 


No one can tell; every one can guess. We have 
our guess, but it is no better than yours. 


* 
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Official Thieving. 


NE obstacle with which the United States 
has had constantly to contend in the 
Philippines is the suspicion of American 

motives by the natives. This is primarily a 
racial characteristic of the Malay stock, from 
which the natives are descended, but an incident 
reported by Mr. J. F. Bass, the able corre- 
spondent of Harper’s Weekly, is deeply 
suggestive. 

When the city of Manila fell into our hands, 
one Captain Moffat, a plain American citizen, 
“who had managed a newspaper somewhere out 
West,”’ was made a superintendent of prisons. 
Three Spaniards were administering the affairs 
of the institutions when Captain Moffat assumed 
control, and they gladly consented to remain 





| temporarily in charge. 


Captain Moffat, however, was a keen observer, 


/and a quiet investigation which he instituted 


soon disclosed the fact that one-half the sum 
allowed by law for the maintenance of each 
prisoner was regularly diverted to the pockets of 
the three Spaniards. The prisoners were suffer- 
ing for the necessities of life, but their keepers 
were waxing fat. 

As soon as the evidence was complete, Captain 
Moffat placed the three men under arrest. 

“What is the charge?”’ asked the Spaniards. 
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When told, they greeted it with laughter. 
“Why,” they exclaimed, “that is nothing but 
our beneficio!”” 

“We call it robbio,” said Captain Moffat, a. 
he committed them for trial. 

The significant thing about the incident is the 
laugh with which the Spaniards greeted t! 
charge of embezzlement. To them, evident! 
their actions represented only what any mai 
with their opportunities would have done. 

It is not surprising that suspicion should |. 
the normal attitude of a people whose knowled: 
of political morals is drawn from the conduct «| 
Spanish officials. The value of the lesson w'! 
be lost if the United States acts upon the 
assumption that the only question to be consi:- 
ered in connection with the Filipinos is betwee: 
Spanish and American civilization. There are 
doubtless incorruptible Spaniards. Spain’s mis- 
take has been in not putting them in authorit, 
in her colonies. There are plenty of corrupt 
Americans. Our safety will depend upon our 
success in keeping them at home and out of 
office. 

Authority in the Philippines should be a 
matter in which individual integrity and com))e- 
tence alone are considered, and not personal 
ambition or political preferment. 


~ 
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Incidents in a Great Man’s Life. 


OOKER T. WASHINGTON was born in 
Franklin County, Virginia, but he does not 
know when—no record having been kept of 

colored children’s births in the days of slavery. 

His first memory is of clinging to his mother’s 
skirts while she shouted hallelujah for her 
freedom. Whether it was under this mother’s 
instruction or that of his teachers in the colored 
schools, or both, the boy evidently grew up with 
a conscience and an idea of doing things well. 

He worked in a coal-mine after he was old 
enough to earn his living, but his hunger for 
knowledge drove him to study whenever and 
wherever he could get at a book. 

Dr. John F. Cowan, in the Christian Endeuvor 
World, tells how Booker heard of a place where 
students worked for their education, and how he 
finally entered Hampton Normal Institute. 

He arrived there afoot, shabby, and covered 
with dust. The faculty did not know what to 
think of him, and doubted whether they could 
offer him anything beyond a meal of victuals 
and a chance to wash himself. But at last they 
concluded to give him a room to sweep, and 
accordingly a broom was put into his hands. 

He swept the floor once, and looked at his 
work. ~ It did not satisfy him. He went over it 
a second time, carefully brushing out all the 
corners; but another inspection did not convince 
him that he had done a perfect job. He swept 
that room a third time, and then he concluded he 
had done the best he could. 

Soon after one of the lady teachers came in and 
took note of his performance. A quick survey 
showed her that at least the floor was clean. She 
touched the walls and chairs with her white 
handkerchief in search of dust, but if she found 
any she did not say so. The next day he was 
admitted as a student at Hampton Institute. His 
broom was his certificate. 

Booker continued to use the broom, and pay his 
way with it, when not handling the hoe and spade 
to the same purpose on the school-farm, climbing 
at the same time in his studies till he became the 
representative man in his class. Every task he 
undertook, whether in learning or labor, was as 
carefully finished as his first. 

And when, in 1881, General Armstrong sent him 
to teach school in a Tuskegee shanty, he faced, 
and felt, as he had never felt before, the helpless 
ignorance of his race, and resolved that he would 
try to sweep some of it away. The story of his 
thoroughness and his suceess is now part of our 
national history. 


ms 
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His Dog. 


HE old blue farm wagon, with its load of 
fresh, green “garden truck,” gave a pleasant 
touch of spring to the city square, and the 
farmer had such a kindly face and such a homely 
air about him that many a man in the burrying 
throng smiled half-involuntarily as he cauylit his 





eye. 

But it was the farmer’s dog on which the glances 
of the passers-by rested longest—a magnificent, 
pure-blooded Newfoundland, black as coal except 
for a little patch of white on his chest and a hint 


of gray with which advancing age had touched 
his muzzle. He stood on the curb by his master, 
watching the passers with expectant eye, and 
wagging his tail in dignified approval whenever 
some one stopped to make a purchase. 


By and by one man, who seemed to have more 
leisure than his fellows, paused a moment to 
speak to him. 


“What’s his name?” he asked. 

“Dow,” replied the farmer, promptly. 

“Dow? That’s a queer name for a dog.” 

“Yes, I s’pose it is, but it fits him. Nea! Dow 
is his full name.” 

“Oh, I see. Temperance dog,” said the stranget, 
smiling. “Never takes anything but water, ! 
suppose * y 
| Yes, but he’s more than that. He’s a probibi- 
tionist—a regular temperance reformer.” 

The stranger evidently wanted the story. 
the farmer continued. 


and 


“Yes,” he said, “Jim Snow, a hired man up our 
way, got him of a tin-peddler when he was bout 
a year old. Jim was a good worker and a pretty 


decent fellow otherwise, but he never weit to 
town without coming home the worse for liquor: 

| “One day, a week or two after he got the dog; 
| he came home, as usual, staggering drunk. The 
| dog was lying in the sun on the door-ste). He 
| had grown very fond of Jim, but this time, instead 
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of running to meet him, he rose up growling, with 
the hair on his back as stiff as bristles, and every 
tooth in his head showing. Any man in his senses 
would have kept away, but Jim was too far gone 
to know what he was doing. He spoke to him, 
but the minute he started to go a step nearer the 
doz fastened on his hand, and there he hung. 
Jim yelled, and the Spragues, where he worked, 
eame running out; but the whole family had all 
they could do to make him let go. 

“The next day the dog was as good-natured as 
ever, but when Jim came home drunk again a 
week or two later, he growled and snarled just as 
he had before, and finally went off out to the barn 
and stayed two days. 

“Jim kind of took the thing to heart. He’d had 
plenty of good advice before, but it didn’t seem to 
take hold of him the way this did, and after it 
happened the third time, he said: 

“ ‘Well, if I’ve got so low my dog is ashamed to 
associate with me, I guess it’s time to quit.’ 

“He stopped right there—never drank another 
drop, and never had another bit of trouble with 
the dog from that day to this. 

“At the time it struck everybody as a mighty 
strange thing. We didn’t know how to account 
for it. But about two years afterward the peddler 
told somebody how one time a drunken tavern 
loafer struck this dog’s mother with a hot poker, 
and after that she would never let anybody who 
had been drinking come near her. I suppose her 
puppy got the trait from her.” 

“But how eame the dog in your possession?” 
asked the stranger. 

“Well,” said the farmer, with a twinkle, “you 
see my name is Snow—James Snow. I was the 
hired man. If it hadn’t been for Neal, here, I 
might be a hired man yet, instead of owning a 
good farm. Poor old dog! He’s getting well on 
in years now, but I aint likely to forget him.” 
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APPEALING TO ROYALTY. 


A few years ago Madame F., the principal of a 
young ladies’ school at Dresden, issued an edict 
that no more boxes of candy should be sent the 
pupils from home. Consternation reigned, but in 
aconclave of the oppressed gourmandes a little 
Viennese suddenly took the floor. 

“Children,” said she, “‘we cannot submit to 
such injustice. Madame is an Austrian, and as 
such she must submit to anything done by our 
imperial family. We will write to the little arch- 
duchess, imploring her to forbid madame to treat 
us so cruelly.” 

So a letter was written and despatched to the 
emperor’s little granddaughter. It explained the 
situation, and concluded: 

“Please, please tell your dear grandpapa to send 
word to madame that she is to let us have our 
bonbons again, as before. With this ardent 
prayer we close our letter.” 

A week later Madame F. was much surprised 
at receiving a huge box, addressed to the pupils 
of her institution. It came from Vienna, and 
stamped on the lid was the imperial coat of arms. 
She summoned the children, and the box was 
opened. On the top of its contents lay a pink and 
silver card, on which was written, in a round, 
ehildish hand: 

“From Archduchess Elizabeth to her dear little 
compatriots in Dresden.” 

Ot course it contained bonbons of every descrip- 
tion, done up in the most exquisite manner. 
Accompanying them was a letter from a lady- 
in-waiting, explaining that, although personal 
requests were not usually heeded, this one, out of 
deference to the little archduchess, had received 
attention. 

Madame F. could not, in loyalty, be angry, and 
she forgave the little conspirators, only suggesting 
gently that they might show their gratitude by 
embroidering their little patroness a bedquilt. 
And so they did, nibbling as they sewed, and put- 
ting the utmost care of their tiny fingers into the 
grateful stitches. 
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A KOREAN BOY IN WASHINGTON. 


A well-known youthful figure at Washington is 
that of the youngest son of the Korean minister 
to the United States. The name of the minister 
is Chin Pom Ye. His younger son, Chong We Ye, 
is thirteen years old, and is a promising pupil in 
the sixth grade of the Denison School. As he is 
an extremely bright pupil, he would probably be 
much farther advanced if he had been instructed 
in the English language from the start. 

As might be inferred, this Korean boy of high 
degree has become quite Americanized as the 
result of his American schooling. He speaks 
English perfeetly well, and also Korean, and this 
makes him a valuable interpreter for his father, 
who takes him about with him a great deal. His 
remarkably courteous manners have made him 
popular with his playmates. 

Although he is generous and amiable, he can 
resent being imposed upon by street boys who 
take him fora Chinaman. He can also look out 
for himself With boys of that discourteous sort. 

Some time ago, when he was taunted thus by 
Street boys, he went to a telephone and called up 
the police station. He recited the provocation, 
and asked that a policeman be sent. The answer 
Was a laugh over the wire. 

“Oh, well,” answered Chong We Ye, “if you 
Won't send up, ll *tend to them myself!” 

Whereupon he went out and “ *tended to them.” 


* 
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EMBARRASSING REMEMBRANCE. 


i the tactful people who should be 
unt Bie give personal reminiscences, but 
__Oltunately they are not the only ones who do 
five them. 
ae well I remember your father, when I 
in Meco: girl!” lately said an elderly woman 
often ang husetts clergyman. “He used to come 
dette ° our house to dinner; we were always 

—- see him, children and all.” 
hat is very pleasant to hear,” said the 





THE YOUTH’S 


clergyman, with a smile; but the narrator re- 
mained gravely unconscious of his interruption. 

“I remember what a hearty appetite he had,” | 
she continued, blandly. ‘It was a real pleasure | 
to see him eat. Why, when mother would see 
him coming along the road of a morning, in his 
buggy, she’d send me running out to cook, and 
say, ‘Tell Bridget to put on just twice as much of 
everything as she had planned, for here is Mr. 
Brown coming to dine with us!’ ” 

The eminent son endeavored to preserve a 
proper expression of countenance at this interest- 
ing reminiscence, but his composure was sorely 
tried when, with great cordiality, the lady said: 

“You’re so much like your father! Won’t you 
go home to dinner with me?” 


| 
| 
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WHEN LINCOLN SAT FOR HIS PICTURE. 


The death of Joseph Medill, late editor of the | 
Chicago Tribune, recalls the story of a picture of 
Lincoln, the one by which he became known to | 
the country, taken very soon after his first nomi- | 
nation for the presidency. A correspondent of | 
the New York Sun gives. the incident in Mr. | 
Medill’s words: 


I knew him so well that we called each other 
Abe and Joe. He came to see me in the 7'ri/une 
office soon after his nomination. I said to him, 
after we had talked of more important matters: 

“Abe, there are not many people in the country 
who know how you look. You must have your 
picture taken. Why not doit now? I'll go with 
you.” 

Snapshots were unknown then, and so were 
ane my artists, as they are called. Lincoln 
went to his hotel to fix up, and I called for him at 
the appointed time. I think he saw that I was 
surprised. 

“How do I look?” he asked. His coat was 
buttoned from ~ to bottom, but it was his hair 
which made him look strange. He had evidently 
wet it, and it was brushed to the skin and across 
his temples as smoothly as if it had been ironed. 

“It will never do,” I said, as soon as I could 
recover breath. “Abe, you never could be elected 
President if the country thought you wore your 
hair that way.” 

He looked at me as if he were dazed. He had 

lastered his hair down in that way honestly and | 
nnocently. He looked in the mirror, and then | 
that peculiar expression of humor dawned in his | 
face. He took hands and shoved them 
through his hair until it looked like a brush heap 
after a hurricane. Then he turned toward me, 
and I told him that was more like him. | 

We proceeded to the photographer’s, where 
Lincoln run his long fingers rough his hair | 
again. From the picture then taken all copies | 
for campaign purposes were made, and whatever 
caricatures and cartoons were made of him during 
the campaign were suggested by that picture. 





A MOTHER’S MEMORANDA. 


There was once a mother who was keen to do 
her whole religious, civil and domestic duty, but 
she was a busy woman, and unless she made a | 
note of each duty as soon as it entered her mind, 
she performed it tardily, and sometimes neglected 
to perform it at all. It was her custom, therefore, | 
to keep a tiny paper pad and a pencil in handy 
places to jog her memory. Some recent notes 
picked up at random in her own room, in the 
living-room and in the kitchen were considered 
amusing by her husband: 


Sell John’s ulster (it was springtime). 

Moths. Camphor. See cedar chest. Air Aunt 
B.’s fiteh muff. 

Buy beans—flageolet—Luigi Capriccio’s. 2 cts. 
the pound cheaper than at Blank « Co.’s. 

Braid Alice’s skirt. 

Dish-towels for Bridget. Leak in refrigerator. 
Paint for back stoop. See if hyacinths are_up. 
Pay milk-bill. Renaissance Club paper die Wed. 

Spank Jack—must be broken of it now. 

Books for Sunshine Club. Sewing Class. Calico. 
Millet’s water-colors. Bridget. Mend Jack’s 
trousers. Speak to marketman—chicks, spinach, 

r. My silk waist. 

Read and pray. Baking-dishes—not more than 
15. Clothes-line. Shoes for Jack. Price Buddha 
& Japanese jar. 

Look up great-great-grandmother’s oldest son’s 
wife’s name (family). Small saucepan. Vote for 
Mrs. Jones. Jack must not lie. Castor oil. Hair- 

ins. Blueing. Omar Khay. Wash windows. 

we Mrs. Callahan .75. Wednesday, day for my | 
club p. Tell John that Michael certainly drinks. 
Dry-cleanse lace. Meal. 





DOROTHY’S READING. 


The Young Woman prints a droll little story 
of Dorothy Drew, who is widely known as the 
favorite grandchild of the late Mr. Gladstone, | 
which goes to show that a certain personage, 
never mentioned in polite society, is not alone in | 
ability to quote Scripture with considerable effect. | 


At Hawarden one morning Dorothy refused to | 
= up. When all other means had failed to coax | 

er out of bed, Mr. Gladstone was called. } 

“Why won’t you get up, my child?” he asked. 

“Why, grandpapa, didn’t you tell me to do what | 
the Bible says?” asked Dorothy. 

“Ves, certainly.” } 
“Well, it disapproves of early rising; says it’s a 
waste of time.” y | 
Mr. Gladstone kuew his Bible better than most 
men, but he was not equal to Dorothy. For once | 
in his life he was nonplussed. | 
“You listen, then,” went on Dorothy, in reply to 
his exclamation of astonishment; and openin 
her Bible, she read the second verse of the 127t 
Psalm with great emphasis: “It is vain for you 
to rise up early.” . } 

What grandpapa said is not recorded. 


THRASHING A KING. 


During the Ashanti campaign there was a 
grotesque exhibition of a native policeman’s | 
indifference to the “divinity” that “doth hedge a 
king.” General Colley, then the major command- 
ing the transport column, writing to his sister, 
describes how one monarch had bis foolishness 
driven out of him by “‘the rod of correction.”” He 
Says: 

I am afraid one’s idea of the majesty “that doth 
enshroud a king” is not exalted in this country. 
At one station on my way down I heard a row in 
camp during the night, and the next morning sent 
to inquire what it was. A native police corporal 
of mine, a first-rate fellow, came up and saluted. 

“Heard row in Mankassin camp last night, sir. 
Found king making me noise, = with | 
his subjects. Ver ad form, sir. Gave king 


great thrashing, sir.” 


| TREE TO LIP.” 


COMPANION. 


“ Brown's Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. [ Ade. 











‘Lasell Seminary , ssa. 
for Young Women. a 


“In your walking and sitting so much 
more erect; in your general health ; in your 
| 


| 
} 


conversation; in your way of meetin 
people ; and in innumerable ways, I coul 
see the benefit you are receiving from your 
training and associations at Lasell. All this 
you must know is very gratifying to me.” 


| ‘This is what a father wrote to his daughter 
| after her return to school from the Christmas 
vacation at home. It is unsolicited testimony 
as to Lasell’s success in some important lines. 
aces are now being taken for the year be- 
ginning September, 1899. Catalogue free. 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 

















Don’t Shed Hairpins 


but buy “ Holdfast” Hairpins. The only hairpins 
that stay where you put them, and will neither fall 
out, warp, split, break,noryust. It is the shape of the 
es them hold fast. 


top that ma 
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THIS 18 A “HOLDFAST” HAIRPIN. 


Be sure that the hairpin zon buy looks like this. 
Dealers may offer you cheap imitations on which they 
make more profit. Do not be deceived, but insist on 


getting the gepnine Holdfast. Size, 2% inches; pol- 
shed or with black tops. Also 8, 8% and 4% inches, 
with heavy prongs for braid or bonnet use. 


If your dealer will not supply you send 10 cents in 
stamps for sample of six small or one large. Mention 
whether your hair is heavy or light. Made in white, 
black, brown and auburn. Handsome Booklet Free. 

CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., Box 55, Bloomfield, N. J. 


The Height of Perfection Reached. 








' Bianke’s 


FAUST 
BLEND 


COFFEE 


Costs more because 
it is worth more. 


In 3-pound air-tight cans— 
whole,ground or pulverized. 
This marvellous blend, the 
result of experts’ judgment 
and knowledge, makes that 
delicious coffee so appreci- 
ated by coffee-lovers. Phere 
is avast difference in Mocha 
and Java blends. Blanke’s 

‘aust Blend is always 
uniform, always highest 
grade. If your grocer does 
not sell it, order of us. 


$1.30 for a 3-pound Can. 


Express prepaid in United States on trial orders of | 


not less than two cans. When ordering, state how 
wanted—ground, whole or pulverized. 

FREF — One-half Pound Tea. If your dealer 
does not sell Faust Brand Coffee send his name and 
your order direct to us and we will send you with the 
coffee a one-half pound can of the celebrated %-cent 
Exposition Tea, free of charge. 


C. F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co., 


Promoters of High-Grade Goods, 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


Send 2-cent stamp for our Booklet, “COFFEE FROM 
to make it. 


Mocha ana Java 


ells you all about coffee, and how | 
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PATENT & 
SAFETY PIN TOP 
No Stitching in Elastic. 


The 


CUSHION 
ose BUTTON 


Best 
Mate- 
rials 


Most 
Durable 


S a) PATENT 
(| f [ 0 p [ Ba SLIDE 
BAR 

Never Slips or Tears BUCKLE 

Si. 

LOOK i Does not 


for the little 
YELLOW GUARANTY 
COUPON. 
on every pair — 
a ready identifica- 
tion of the Genuine 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
GEORGE FROST CO. 


MAKERS 
BOSTON, U.S.A 


Sample pair, by mail, 25c. 
Colalnues Free. 


|) The BUTTON is 
molded from the 
Best Grade Rubber 
and the Name 
“VELVET GRIP” 
is Stamped 

on every LOOP 
BE SURE 
IT’S THERE 


A Soap 
Reminder 


Just toremind you that you will 
never regret having ordered Wool 
Soap for your toilet and bath, for 
it’s the purest soap afloat, the 
soap you are sure of, the soap safe 


for you and for baby. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, send 


us his name, and we’ll send you 
a cake free. 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 


injure the 
ELASTIC 
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and finished with deep hem. 


Regular $2.50 quality 


Samples of these or any other 
be ha 





Importers and Retailers 


Fine Mulinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, 
Costumes, House-Furnishing Goods, Etc. 








SOME SPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE BARGAINS 
Reserved for Our Mail-Order Customers! 


WOMEN’S CHEVIOT SERGE SUITS with Fly Front Walk- 
ing Coat lined throughout with black Taffeta. 
is Percaline-lined, full circular shape. These Suits are made 
and finished entirely by men tailors 


WOMEN’S WASH SKIRTS. Linen Skirts, four yards wide 


A great bargain at 


WHITE PIQUE SKIRTS, full circular shape, finished with 


three rows of insertion and deep hem 


SUMMER SILKS. Black Satin Duchesse, 27 inches wide. 


Black Peau de Soie, 22 inches wide. Regular $1.40 quality, $1.00 


d upon application. 


When you write mention the ‘‘ Companion.” 
E 


H. O’NEILL & CO., sealth Avcaue.., NEW YORK. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 
20th to 21st Street, 
NEW YORK. 


The Skirt 


$9.98 
$1.98 
$4.98 


$1.50 


silks that you may require may 








O'Neill's 
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Under the pillared stems 
aid me down, 
Wind-music high o’erhead, 
Under me brown 


Pine-needles piled; and while 
The ay gleam 
Lingered along the hills 
I dreamt this dream. 


The pine-tree cried to Goa, 
(When Time was new) 

“The apple-tree bears fruit 
And blossoms, too. 


“And even the crooked vine 
y Eden’s wa 
Its purple clusters fills, 
Against the fall. 
“But never sound of bees 
y summer Owns ; 
Ripe autumn brings me naught 
ut rattling cones. 
“Weary am I to bear 
These green harp-strings, 
Weary to hear the songs 
he gay wind sings 
“Among these slender boughs 
Thou madest a lute— 
Take back thy songs, O Lord, 
And give me fruit.’ 


Lo! on you hill outside 
Jerusalem, 

With heaven and earth at gaze, 

prears a stem, 

A felled and riven trunk, 
Sapless and stark, 

And One uplifted there 
Dies in the dark. 

The pine-tree hath its prayer, 
For gain or loss — 

This was the fruit it bore— 
Him on His cross. 

And nevermore, though winds 
Still frolic be, 

Are the old songs of mirth 
Heard in that tree; 

But through its quivering leaves, 
Too late made wise, 

One sound unceasing swells, 
A sound of sighs. 
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The Engineer’s Little Daughter. 


Where far away the two long tracks 
Seem running into one, 
I watch, and watch for father’s train, 
At setting of the sun. 
I seem a giant as I stand, 
My shadow at my side; 
The engine just a tiny dot, 
Upon the prairie wide. 
But oh, it grows, and grows, and grows 
Into a monster high, 
Flying a silver banner out, 
Against the eastern sky. 
My father ’tis the engine drives, 
e looks out sharp for me, 
And whistles by the willow-trees, 
To let me know ’tis he. 
He takes me on the engine tall, 
Lride while it goes slow, 
Backing about from track to track, 
Taking on freight, you know. 
l love my father very much, 
And when he kisses me, 
I never mind that he is black, 
And leaves the black on me. 
When I go home my mother dear 
Speaks soft and sweet to me, 
And kisses me—I wonder why— 
Just where the black spots be. 


GRACE HIBBARD. 
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The Empty Cradle. 


N the “Life of Bishop Walsh- 
am How” we are told that 
.. the bishop once visited 
a poor costermonger 
who had just lost his 
child. In the midst 
of the bishop’s efforts 
at consolation the poor 
man looked up at him, 
with the tears stream- 
ing from his eyes, and 
said, earnestly, “If I 
could only keep him 
with me! D’ye think 
as | could get the little 
beggar stuffed ?’’ 

Rightly considered, there is no more reason for 
a smile here than when we read of the Roman 
emperor who had the ashes of his daughter 
dissolved until they filled a ring, which he wore 
night and day. 

History is full of the inarticulate resentment 
of fathers and mothers against Death when he 
takes away a child. Any other grief is met with 
patience, but the bitterness of the outcry for the 
lost little one is the same in every tongue and in 
every age. 

The great church and catacombs of St. Agnes, 
near Rome, have kept alive for nearly two thou- 
sand years the memory of a little girl. “The 
sweetest child that ever mother had! O filia 
carissima !” 

In Salisbury Cathedral, in England, there is a 
stone above ““The dear remains of little Jane, 
whose capacity and disposition excused her 
Parents’ hopes. She became an uncommon loss 
on the eleventh day of Aprile, 1728, inthe twelfth 
year of her innocence.’ 

A headstone in an old graveyard on Cape Cod 
tells the same story, in even more pathetic words. 
“Tiere lies Sarah —— who came into the world, 
did the work which God had given her to do, 
and died —-— aged one year.”’ 

It is easy to argue against the grief for children 
who have gone back to the care of their Heavenly 
Father. 

An old fisherman, whose boy died recently, 
listened with patience to the arguments of a 
friend, who told him of the glory of heaven and 
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the child’s happiness therein, and then burst out 
with fresh sobs : 

“Ay, I know! But it’s the missin’ of him! 
It’s the missin’ of him!’’ 

No reason can silence that bitter ery. Our 
Master did not silence it. He wept in sympathy 
with His friends. 


-~ 
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Thackeray. 


Thackeray, anxious to enter Parliament, stood 
for Oxford, thinking he might win the seat from 
Lord Monck, who then represented it. Mrs. 
Ritchie, in her biographical preface to “The 
Virginians,” tells a pleasant story on the subject, 
one that exhibits the amenities of politics when 
gentlemen are opponents. 


My father, meeting Lord Monck in the street, 
shook hands with him, had a little talk over the 
situation, and took leave of him 
with the quotation, “May the 
best man win.” “I hope not,” 
said Lord Monck, very cordially, 
with a kind little bow. 

From the same preface we 
learn that, during bis second 
American tour, 1 , Thack- 
eray was peculiarly affected by 
our climate. writes: . 

“In both visits to America I have found the 
effects of the air the same. 1 have a difficulty in 
forming the letters as I write them down on the 
page in answering questions, in finding the most 
simple words to form the answers. A gentleman 
asked me how long I had been in New York. 
hesitated, and then said a week. I had arrived 
the day before. 

“TI hardly know what is said. Am thinking of 
—— else, nothing definite, with an irrepres- 
sible longing to be in motion. I sleep three hours 
less than in England, making up, however, with a 
heay long sleep every four ght or so.... 

“There s some electric influence in the sun and 
air here which we don’t experience on our side of 
the globe; people can’t sit still, people can’t 
ruminate over their dinners, dawdle in tbeir 
studies; they must keep moving. I want to dash 
into the street now.” 
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Not a Snob. 


A snob has been defined as a man who is 








always pretending to be something, better — 
especially richer or more fashionable—than he is. 
The definition should have included one notorious 
species of the genus snob—the men or women 
who, having risen from a low to a high social 
level, are Ashamed of their origin. | 

This species of snob is apparently increasing | 
in our republic; at least, that seems to be the | 
inference fairly to be drawn from the numerous | 
advertisements of professors of heraldry, who offer 
to provide coats of arms and registers of genealo- 
gies for the “new men” who, having recently 
become somebodies, would ignore tht shirt-sleeves 
and leather aprons which formerly distinguished 
them. 


Fifty years ago there lived in New York City a 
rich man who had risen from a cobbler’s bench. 
He was not ashamed of his origin, but his 
daughters were. They longed to move in fashion- 
able meage and exclaimed with the hero of an 
old play “Oh for a coach, ye gods!” Their indul- 
gen father gratified them; then they teased him 
0 have a coat of arms painted on the panels of 
the carriage. 

“Yes,” said the old man, “‘you may have a coat 
— on the coach doors, but I must design 


it. 

“Why, papa! You don’t know anything about 
heraldry,” replied the daughters. 

“TI know enough to design a coat of arms for 
my carriage. It will be a lap-stone on which shall 
rest a bit of shoemaker’s wax; on one side of it 
there will be an awl, and on the other a cobbler’s 
hammer. That’s the only coat of arms which 
shall be painted on my carriage!” 

It was never painted. 

Sir Francis te oe? the rich carpet manufac- 
turer of Halifax, England, was proud of the fact 
that his father had been’a hand-worker at the 
loom, and his mother a domestic servant with 

early wages of ten pounds (fifty dollars). He 

uilt a palatial residence, and offered his widowed 
mother the best apartment therein. She declined 
to move out of the old family house attached to 
the mill, preferring to dwell in the home of her 
husband and her earlier domestic life. 

Frank Crossley became Mayor of Halifax and 
a member of Parliament, and was honored with a 
baronetcy. Neither he nor his brother forgot the 
poor, or the pee le from whose ranks they had 
risen. They built and endowed a large orphanage 
school, erected a row of comfortable almshouses, 
and gave the town an extensive “People’s Park.’ 

To the workmen and to the townsmen he was 
“Frank,” rather than “Sir Francis.”” Dr. Newman 
Hall mentions in his “Autobiography” that, being 
present at a great meeting at which Sir Francis 
was speaking, he heard a workman shout, “Spak 
oot, Frank, lad!” : 

As Doctor Hall was inepecting the ene statue 
of Sir Francis, erected by the citizens of Halifax, 
he said to a boy who also was looking at it 
“Who's that?” “It’s Frank Crossley!” answere 
the boy. “He'll be cold out there all night!” 
peartully remarked the clergyman ; whereupon 

he literal-minded boy replied, ‘He aint wick! it’s 
nobbot shaape on ’im!”’ THe is not alive! it’s only 
his shape.] 


The man must not only have been naturally 
noble, but profoundly religious and very human, 
of whom his workmen and the town boys could 
speak as “Frank Crossley,” although he was very 
rich and a baronet. 
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Railway Risks in China. 


The most amusing and painful experiences that 
attend “railroading” in China fall, not upon the 
promoters or the passengers, but upon the foreign 
employés. An engineer’s life in north China, for 
instance, is generally an exciting one. Besides 
natural and routine difficulties, he has to cope, 
says the London News, with mandarin intrigues, 
village opposition, mutinous railway coolies and 
turbulent soldiery. 


A somewhat typical incident was that of 1890, 
when, during fi 8, a mob led by soldiery cut the 
railway embankment and destroyed seven miles 
of line near Tien-Tsin. The cause alleged was 
that the embankment prevented the flood water 
from running off—which, as there were frequent 
outlets, was utter nonsense. Previous to that 
attempts had been made to wreck trains, and the 
foreign employés were constantly threatened. 

The life, too, of a foreign guard on a train is not 
always a happy one. Mandarins’ servants without 
tickets frequently take possession of first-class 
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carriages, and in the most comprehensive sense 
make .themselves at home. —e if the 
weather is cold, they undertake to get warm by 
lighting pans of charcoal. 

Charcoal has certain asphyxiating effects; the 
other passengers complain, and the servants have 
to be ejected. Too much violence might lead to 
a general attack on foreigners and another Tien- 
Tsin massacre, while too little would not be 
effective. The unhappy guard has to follow the 
“happy” mean between a hard push and a knock- 
down blow. 

There have been many ludicrous as well as 
dangerous incidents on the North China line. 
When it was first opened, Chinese would come to 
the booking office and try to bargain for tickets. 
When told the fare, they would offer half, and 

adually raise their bid, much disgusted that 
they should not, in a business spirit, met half- 
way. 

One day a oy A aa, on his first ride 
in a train, seeing his house midway between two 
stations flying past, deliberately opened the door 
and — out into space. Af the pace the train 
was go ng a European would certainly have been 
killed, but the supple Celestial, after a prolonged 
period of somersaults, was seen to pick himself 
up, dust his clothes, and set off home across the 
fields—much pleased with his short cut and the 
convenience of the “‘fire-wheel carriage.” 

An unfortunate railway coolie, equally ignorant 
of the laws of mechanics, did not get off so well. 
Seems two trucks coming at a snail’s pace down 
a siding, he placed his foot on the rail to stop 

em. To his astonishment it was cut off, and he 
learned, like Stevenson’s cow, that momentum is 
made up of mass as well as of velocity. 

But in spite of everything, railways are bound 
to prosper in a country where travelling is other- 
wise so slow and so difficult. 


* 





Summer Dusk. 


From the sky the colors fade, 
And a star, snow white, 

Hangs o'er the lonely glade 
On the brow of night. 


Slow crumbles and disappears 
The hill in the gloaming sea, 

And swiftly the lithe bat veers 
Round the silent tree. 


The firefly’s elfin spark 
Throbs o’er the dewy mead; 
The moonbeam silvers the dark 
And the whispering reed ; 


And, while the lone loon’s cry 
Floats on the breezes cool 
Day sleeps and the purple s 
And dream on the lilied p 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 
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Renewed the Grudge. 


Even an old sore will give its owner a twinge if 
it is roughly handled. Two elderly men met at a 
reception one evening, and after they had been 
introduced to each other, one of them said: 


“TI beg pardon, Mr. Yarty, but are you related 
to the family of that name who lived in Plattston 
about fifty years ago?” 

“T am a member of the identical eg! ” replied 
the other. “T resided there myself fty years 
ago. 

“Then you are Columbus Yarty?” 
it es. ” 


“I am delighted to meet you again. Do you 
remember Wesley Weston, with whom you played 
when a little boy?” 

“Surely! Are you he?” 

Ld am ’ 


They shook hands again, and after a little pause, 
Mr. Weston said: 

“You remember we had a quarrel about some- 
thing or other the last time we met, and you 
pushed me over into a tan-vat and ruined a suit of 
clothes for me?” 

“Yes, I remember it very well. Ha! ha!” 

“Ha! ha! We canafford to laugh at it now, but 
it was a serious matter to me then. I have thought 
of it many times since, and made up my mind lon 
ago that if we ever met again I would tell you 
eae, ,and fully forgave you for the mean little 

rick. 

“But as I remember it, you were entirely to 
blame in the matter.” 

“Not at all. I hadn’t done anything to you. 
However, as I said before, I don’t hold any spite 
over it now. I forgive you —” 

“But I don’t want your forgiveness, sir! I 
"— have it! I told you —” 

“ r , 


“Sir! Good evening, sir!” 

“Good evening!” 

And the grudge of fifty years ago resumed 
business, so to speak, at the old stand. 
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Fight With a Devil-Fish. 


Captain Conrad, a Canadian diver, was at work 
on the wreck of the fruit-ship Oteri, which had 
gone ashore on a coral reef near Ruatan, Hondu- 
ras. A new leak had developed, and it was neces- 
sary to stop it at once, although the hour was 
four in the afternoon. Captain Conrad called his 
assistants, and they anchored the diver’s boat 
with the apparatus. On his way down, Conrad 
noticed the rare beauty of the translucent tropical 
waters, and the lovely color of the coral and the 
thousands of fish swimming about. 


As he was getting near the point where the 
work was to done, a long, dark arm shot 
across the face-glass of his helmet. He had been 
in tropical waters before, and knew the “-. It 
was the octopus—the real devil-fish, feared by all 
ee He gave the danger-signal, and was 
pulled up. 

At the surface he considered the situation. 
The ship was leaking neat: and could not be left 
safely thus all night. e called for a heavy 
harpoon, and cut the handle, noes a@ weapon 
about three feet long. Armed with this, he went 
down again to fight the octopus and stop the leak. 

This time he did not notice the beauty of the 
translucent tropical water. Slowly he approached 
the spot where the octopus was hidden under the 
bilge of the vessel. As he approached, the 
creature moved from under the side of the vessel, 
gathering itself for the attack. 

There were but four or five feet between the 
coral reef on which the vessel had grounded and 
her side at this point, and Conrad settled himself 
here for the battle. It was not slow in coming. 
The snake-like creature extended one of its long 
arms. Conrad gave a quick thrust with his 
harpoon, but the devil-fish was quicker than he, 
and snatched away the arm. 

Again the creature struck, this time touching 
Conrad on the hip; but on the instant it lost its 
arm, severed by a blow from the harpoon. 

Then the — began in earnest. The devil-fish 
tried to envelop the man in its many tentacles, 


and the diver kept slashing with the harpoon. 
He inflicted wounds enough to disconcert the 
creature and prevent it from enwrapping him, but 
for some time none of the wounds were serious. 
last, just as the creature had come to 
alarmingly close quarters, he managed to drive 
the harpoon into a vital spot. When badly injured 
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in the body, the cuttlefish discharges a great 
quantity of dye, which colors the water a jet 
black. Instantly Conrad found himself in a mass 
of ink. He gave the signal, and was pulled up. 

It took some time .for the dye to clear away so 
that anything could be seen in the water. Then 
Conrad went down again. He did not have to 
renew the battle. The octopus was dead. 


~ 
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Biscayan Business. 


It is more than fifty years since Victor Hugo 
wrote his letters from the Pyrenees, and some of 
the things mentioned in them seem to belong to a 
remote age; but the world moves slowly among 
the ancient races of that mountain region. It is 
possible that what he wrote of the business ways 
of that time might be found true of the same 
people to-day. 

A tall, strapping Basque, who told me bis name 
was Oyarbide, offered to carry my belongings. 
He lifted them. 

“They are heavy.” 

“How much do you want?” 

“A peseta.” 

“Very well.” 

He loaded everything upon his head, and seemed 
ready to groan beneath the weight. We met a 
woman, a poor old creature, barefoot, and already 
laden. He went 7 to her and said something in 
Basque which I did not understand; the woman 
stopped. He transferred his whole burden into 
the basket which she already carried half-full 
upon her head, and then came back tome. The 
woman went on before us. 

Oyarbide, with his hands behind his back, 
waiked beside me and made conversation. He 
had a horse; he offered it to me for an excursion 
to Fuenterrabia; it would be eight pesetas for the 
day. We arrived. The old woman set down the 
luggage at the feet of Oyarbide, and made him an 
obeisance. I gave Oyarbide his ny 

“Are you not golng to give 
anything?” he asked. 
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Large Feet. 


Judge Meyers, of Mississippi, has a circuit that 
includes twenty-seven counties, nineteen of which 
are off the railroad; therefore he sometimes 
hears things worth recounting. He told some at 
Brandon, says the Toledo Blade, while exchanging 
experiences one day with Doctor Hart and the 
minister. 


It chanced that Doctor Hart’s attention was 
attracted by Judge Meyers’s feet. There was 
something engeee! about them, to tell the truth. 
They were long and wide, and the judge made no 
attempt to conceal the fact. Doctor Hart had 
— small feet, and was proud of them. He 
had his boots made to order, kept them nicely 

lished, and otherwise sought to direct attention 

his dainty little feet. 

This particular day, while the group was sitting 
out under the tree at Brandon, Doctor Hart said: 

“Judge, that’s a pretty fair understanding you 
have there, isn’t it?” 

The court looked at his foot rather admiringly, 
and said: 

“Yes, that is a pretty big foot. That was 
remarked to me by a horseman that rode down 
from Nashville with me a month ago. He said I 
had a big foot, and I said, ‘Don’t you always find 
that good horses—blovded horses, you know— 
always have big feet?’ 

“He says, ‘Oh yes, that’s the rule.’ 

“Well, I says, ‘isn’t it true that jackasses 
always have small feet?’ 

“And he says, ‘Ob yes, that’s true, too.’”’ 

ter that Doctor Hart changed the subject to 
the prospects for a good cotton crop. 


Gentleness in War. 


War is savage in its very nature, and one looks 
for war among savages to be peculiarly barbarous. 
That such is not always the case among the people 
of Samoa is attested by a letter sent from Samoa 
by an American gentleman who recently visited 
Apia, and who gives a description of Mataafa’s 
army in camp after a battle between the rival 
claimants to the throne. 


We went all about among the huts where the 
savages were resting after the battle and making 
preparations for the next fight. It was a very 
peaceful scene, for their arms were all concealed 
under the mats where the men sat, and many of 
the soldiers were accompanied by their wives and 
children. They were amusing themselves by 
ongeking and beating tom-toms. 

The Samoans are a most amiable race of 
savages, and white people are always perfectly 
safe among them. Everywhere we were greeted 
with smiles and friendly nods and the salutation, 
“Talofa,’ which means, “Love to you,” from 
men, women and children. ’ 

One instance of their friendly feeling occurred 
during the big battle. A white man, who lived in 
the street where they were fighting, saw that two 
of his horses had strayed out between the hostile 
lines. He did not want to lose them, and he did 
not want to venture eut in the line of fire. So le 
stuck a white flag out of his window. Uponsecing 
it, both chiefs ordered their men to stop firing, 
and hostilities were suspended while the white 
man went out and drove his horses to a place of 
shelter. Then the combatants went at it again. 


~ 
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All They Could Hope For. 


Dean Redding was a man of a remarkably 
cheerful and hopeful turn of mind. His wife, on 
the other hand, took things very seriously, and 
had no small difficulty in accommodating herself 
to the peculiarities of her neighbors when, as not 
unfrequently happened, they differed from her 





own. Life cites an anecdote illustrating these 
opposite traits of character in the husband and 
wife. 
Shortly after the dean had moved to a new 
_ in the Woking district, the worthy woman 
ad_ been out calling among the poor parishioners, 
“John,” she cried, returning home in a state of 


mental agitation, ‘“‘what do you think they say 
of Mrs. Reiley, the butcher’s wife?” ; 
“I’m sure I do not know,” responded the saga- 


cious husband, too discreet to_hazard_a rash 
opinion. “I’m sure I don’t know. What? Nothing 
serious, I hope?” 

“They say th a, - tell when she’s going to 
have company by her washing the children’s 


faces! Now, you're a pretty sanguine mah, John, 
but what on earth can you hope for of a woman 
like that?” ; a 

“Well,” he answered, with something like , 
sigh, to hide the humor which no wise husbane 
cares to show in considering the difficulties of his 
wife, “I suppose all we can hope for is that she 
entertains a good deal.” 
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On Beautiful May Mornings. 
On beautiful May mornings I often watch and 
wait 
Where lilies of the valley grow beside the garden 


gate ; , 
For when the white flowers open in fragrance and 


in grace, 


A lovely garland I shall make for my sitters | 


resting-place. 

When I lay the wreath upon his grave on Decora- 
tion day, 

I shall dream of the bright May morning when 
the soldiers marched away, 

When to all they loved so dearly they said a sad 
good-by, 

And think how grand a thing it was for their 
native land to die. Mary F. Butts. 
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Flora’s Decoration Day. 
“Everybody is carrying flowers to the soldiers’ 
graves,” said Flora. “Mrs. Ware has broken 
off most all the lilacs on her big bush. Mr. 
Peters has his ladder out under the tall, white 
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decorate our soldiers’ graves, and only me to 
| bring you violets.” 
| While they talked, the violet wreath for the 
| picture grew very fast. Soon it was done and 
hung in lovely loopings around the brave, noble 
| face. 
wound about the sword. 

“Tell me again about your soldier,’ pleaded 
| Flora, when the decorations were finished. 
| “There isn’t much to tell,” said the lady, “only 
that he,”’ and she looked at the picture, ‘‘couldn’t 
stay at home when Mr. Lincoln kept calling for 
|}men. And I told him we would try to get along 
| without him for a little while. And he kissed 
me and the children and went away, and —”’ 

“Never came back,” murmured Flora. “But, 
dear Mrs. Hawthorne, I think you ought to be 


along without him, and encouraged him, you 
know.” 

Then Flora made little knots of the dear blue 
blossoms, and pinned them on Mrs. Hawthorne’s 
gown. 

“Bless you for a dear, sweet, comforting 
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Then another wreath was woven and | 


decorated because you told him you would get | 





after year, Miss Wick had been bothered with a 
train of children walking up her front path and 
asking for the flowers. She had usually given 
them because she thought she ought, but it had 
been sparingly and not too willingly, for that 
snowball-bush in bloom was the apple of her 
|eye. This year, however, she decided nct to 
distribute her flowers. So she painted a board 
and hung it on her front gate-post : 

“No snowballs to spare.” 

Then she settled down to undisturbed posses- 
| sion. 

The morning of Memorial day passed by, the 
afternoon set in, and Miss Wick began to feel 
| restless for some one to ask her for a snowball. 
| It was then that Bobby Sweet poked his rosy 
face in at her front door, and said, ‘Miss Wick, 
we've only got dandelions and violets for Uncle 
Gordon’s grave, ‘cause you can’t spare us any 
snowballs, but we’ve got a lot. Don’t you want 
to come out and see them ?’’ 


Miss Wick looked at him sharply, but there 
was no guile in his good, sunny little face. Uncle 
Gordon was an old soldier who had died in the 
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Nuts to Crack. 


1 
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Het cevio fo eno how soge erobfe, ot akem eth 
haspt fo Neju roem tafibulue, si nehit, tewse Aym. 


2. 
CHARADES. 
I. 

| My first—just now you do it; 

My last you’re not? I knew it. 
My whole I always try to do 

| When I am making puzzles new 


II. 
“My first avoid, my darling child, 
| four heart and conscience she will last; 
Remorse, however deep and wild, 
Will do no good, once she is past. 
Be always truthful, candid, whole, 
So shall you keep a quiet soul.” 


| 


3. 
NAMES OF PRESIDENTS. 


“534is not 432,123. Heis only 532,15114 
sure you would be if you had just lost your 41.” 

“523, 125 614 furnished her room in 251 25 
514 said she would?” 

“T had to walk a 1467 on the 427 to get the 








lilac-tree, and he’s picking the flowers as fast as 
he can. Mrs. Peters wouldn’t let one of them 
be picked till Decoration day. The Willard boys 
went by just now with their arms full of apple- 
blooms, and mamma has given away all our 
daffodils and tulips. I’ve got a basketful of 


Violets, and I mean to carry them down to old 


Mrs. Hawthorne. She is always lonesome, she 
Says, on Decoration day. Last year mother sent 
me down there with a nice dinner for her. She 
sat in her rocking-chair by the window so that 
She could get a good view of the procession. It 
always passes by there, you know. 

“Her soldier’s sword was on the table close by 
her and his picture hung on the wall right where 
she could see it plain. I'm going to decorate the 
sword and picture, because Mrs. Hawthorne's 
Soldier's grave is *way down in Tennessee, and 
she can’t ever go to it.” 

So Flora took her basket of violets and ran 


down the street to the big, dilapidated old house | 


Where the soldier’s widow lived. 
I've come to decorate your soldier’s picture 
and sword,” she said. “See,’”’ and she held out 
the lovely violets. 
“ Bless your heart,” replied Mrs. Hawthorne. 
How did you ever think of that 2” 
P Well, I thought about him,” pointing to the 
aca ‘and about you, because you can’t carry 
Owers to his grave. And there’s so many to 


HOME FROM THE WAR. 


darling,” said the soldier’s widow, clasping the 
child in her arms and kissing her. “You have 
done me a world of good.” 


«+ 
* 





The Blossom Army. 


Why are the grave little pansy faces 
In long procession assembled here? 
And the violets’ eyes bear dewy traces, 
In their sweet blue depths, of a pearly tear? 
Why, in the happy, bright May weather, 
Have the lovely flowers all met together, 
From the forest nooks and the wildwood places, 
And the spicy gardens far and near? 


The little children have borne them hither, 

The tender blue and the white and red, 
Into the quiet churchyard, whither 

They come to honor the nation’s dead. 
The fair flower-army without number 

Gather to guard the soldier’s slumber, 
Brightly to bloom and sweetly to wither 

Over the soldier-boy’s grassy bed. 

E. H. T. 
+0. 


Miss Wick’s Snowball-Bush. 


Miss Wick had a snowball-bush whose blos- 
soms always came to the point of perfection 
upon Memorial day. From early morning until 





twilight, when the snowballs were in bloom, year | 


village during the winter, beloved of every child 
in it. Miss Wick came out to the gate and looked 
at the sorry collection of drooping wild flowers 
the loving, childish hands had gathered. 

“The sod on Uncle Gordon’s grave hasn’t had 
time to sprout any flowers, so these will do this 
year,”’ said Willie Lee, simply. He looked from 
the sign to Miss Wick, supposing, since she had 
no snowballs to spare them, she had other, better 
uses for them. 

“They won’t do,” said Miss Wick, with a 
lump in her throat. ‘“There’s my snowball-bush. 
| Come in, all of you, and pick big bunches for 
| Uncle Gordon. I'll put on my bonnet and go 
up with you myself.’ 

Gently, although quickly, the children picked 
every blossom, for they appreciated the kindness 
that allowed them all that beauty, and showed 
| it by not marring the bush whose snowy bunches 
they hoped would be given to them every year. 
| When their hands were filled, there stood Miss 

Wick. She had a small silk flag in her hand, the 
only thing wanted to complete their decoration. 

As the sun set that night, on Uncle Gordon’s 





| 
| 





}and over it floated the American flag. Miss 
| Wick had invited company to tea, five lively 
boys, and Bobby Sweet chopped up the sign- 
board to help boil the kettle for their supper. 
LILLIAN L. PRICE. 


| grave lay a thick, deep coverlet of snowy bloom, | 


1463, but this shawl of 1457 protects 17 so 
eaniye that 4am not 45 any danger of taking 
cold.” 

“You cannot 1762 that man a 179; his head is 
65432 789 he 178 make a good 9372 in 2789. 
I cannot hold a 178925 to him in that respect.” 

He sat on the 1264 eating a lunch of 4253 and 
a12653 of 4216 gooseberry 126. 





Conundrums. 


| 
| What is a suitable musical instrument for a 
fisherman? Castanet. 
What for a sign painter? Cymbals. 
How does the Cabinet resemble an industrious 
farmer? It has got in its Hay after a Day’s work. 
What is the difference between a coal merchant 
| and a person with cold feet? One has sold coals 
and the other has cold soles. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Seethings—see things. 

2. 1. Denmark, crown. 2. Italy, lira. 3. Canada, 
dollar. 4. Germany, mark. 5. Greece, drachma. 
6. Cuba, peso. 7. Japan, yen. 8. Netherlands, florin. 
9. England, farthing. 10. United States, eagle. 11. 
Russia, rouble. 12. India, rupee. 13. France, france. 

eru, sol. 


| %. Song-sparrow, geese, robin, flicker, turtle, 
| oriole, cat-bird, humming-bird. 
4. Crest. 


5. Alexander Graham Bell, James Watt, Sam- 
uel F. B. Morse, Elias Howe, Robert Fulton, 
George Stephenson, Eli Whitney, Charles Good- 
year, Samuel Colt, Cyrus West Field, Richard M. 

oe. 

6. Turkey, jockey, monkey, lackey, donkey. 

7. 1. Home, spun—homespun. 2. Way, ward— 
wayward. 3. Miss, ill—missile. 4. Few, till—futile. 
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‘* Noblesse Oblige.’’ 


It is not every host who has the art to prevent 
an awkward guest from feeling ill at ease. The 
London papers tell a story of one such host. 

Not long ago the officers of the Twenty-first 
Lancers, a corps which has rendered itself famous 
by a gallant charge at the Battle of Omdurman, 
gave a non-commissioned officer who had distin- 
guished himself at the charge a mark of honor by 





inviting him one evening to a seat at their table. | 


He had been decorated with the Victoria Cross, | 


and this distinction was well won. 

The young man came. 4 
White presided at the dinner. The non-commis- 
sioned officer was somewhat ill at ease, being 
unaccustomed to the dinner customs of lite 
any * He did very well until the finger-bowls 
were brought around; then, imagining that the 
bowl which was handed to him contained some 
new kind of drink, he lifted it and drank out of it. 

This presented a serious emergency to his host, 
for if the other guests proceeded to make the 
proper use_of their bowls, the non-commissioned 
oflicer would discover his mistake, and be humili- 
ated. The colonel was not willing that the 
pleasure of his brave guest should be marred b 
any such humiliation. He therefore rose, anc 
was imitated in this by the other officers. Then 
he took up his finger-bowl; the rest did the 
same. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I ask you to drink with 
me the health of our brave guest who now wears 
the Victoria Cross!” 

Then he drank every drop of the tepid water in 
his finger-bowl, as did all the other officers. 

The story is a good one, but one wonders what 
the non-commissioned officer wilf think when, as 
is likely to be the case some time if his advance- 
ment continues, he learns the proper function of 
a finger-bowl. 


———___~+o 





Living in a Sun-Box. 


In two Australian towns, away up in the 
mountains, there are now institutions for the 
treatment of consumption by the “new method,” 
which calls for little beside fresh air and food. 
The “sun-box,” which the Australian doctors 
consider essential, is described by the Melbourne 
Argus as a frame structure, open at the top, 
about six by ten feet in size. 


“Why, I lived in a sun-box for years when I 
first came to the country, but we used to callita 
—~ those days!” some readers will be ready to 
exclaim. 

There is this difference, however, between a 
hut and a sun-box, that the former is a fixture, 
unless a bush fire or a hurricane comes along, 
whereas a sun-box should be constructed on a 
pivot, or failing that, on wheels, so that its front 
may be readily turned away from the wind. The 
reason is that while fresh, pure air and sunlight 
mean renewed health to the consumptive patient, 
the wind is injurious. 

If you have no sun-boxes, the patient must be 
taken indoors whenever the wind blows, but 
given your sun-box to present its back to the 
wind, no matter what quarter it comes from, and 
the patient may remain in it all day. 

In each of these boxes two or three patients 
are placed on mattresses, and there they lie all 
day long and drink in the pure mountain air. If 
they are weak their food is taken to them, other- 
wise they get it in the home. 

Photographs show the treatment being carried 
out right up among the gleaming mountain snows 
—with the convalescent patients engaged in 
snowballing! 


—_———_+0e—__— 


A Fox in a Fold. 


Sheep do not often go fox-hunting, but when 
the fox comes to them, events may take the 
course they did on the Denton farm at East 
Somerset, New York. The owner of the farm 
brought a large dead fox to town, says the World, 
and offered to “treat” if any one could tell in 
twenty guesses how the fox had met his death. 


Of course everybody gave it up, and then Mr. 
Denton reminded them that he is a sheep-raiser, 
and has a large flock of Dorsets, of which he is 
especially proud. With their large horns these 
sheep make a formidable showing, and they are 
so cross that it is as much as a stranger’s life is 
worth to venture across a field in which they are 
yastured. Last summer a tramp was overtaken 
i, a Dorset, and would have been killed but for 
Mr. Denton’s intervention. 

In the last fortnight a score of lambs had been 
born, and the bucks were more belligerent than 
ever. Ly ams night Denton was about retiring 
when he heard loud bleating in the fold near the 
house, and believing that dogs were around and 
perhaps attacking the lambs, hastened outdoors 
to investigate. 

For a time the bucks refused to allow him to 
enter the fold, but_presently they calmed down 
and he went in. There lay a fox, recently Killed 
and bleeding from numerous wounds. A horn of 
one of the sheep had entered reynard’s body 
back of the shoulder-blade, and then his life had 
been trampled out. The fox’s hide showed more 
a forty holes made by the sharp hoofs and 
10rns. 


a 


Singing to the Eggs. 

The stormy petrel builds her nest just above 
the Atlantic billows, on the islets near Iona and 
the Hebrides. There, beyond the rocks, says the 
Spectator, is a black, buttery soil, in which the 
birds burrow like little winged mice, and on nests 
of sea-pink lay one egg. 


There is, in the Outer Hebrides, a very pretty 
popular belief as to the = which the eggs are 

atched. The birds, ~ | the people, hatch their 
eggs, not by sitting on them, but near them, at a 
distance of six inches. There the petrels turn 
their heads toward the opening of the burrow, 
and coo at the eggs, day and night, and so hatch 
them with a song. 

This sounds like a fable made out of folk-lore, 
but it has really a basis in fact. An observer 
says: 

“The account is very correct. Although I never 
heard the cooing noise by day, I often did in the 
evening. Itis rather a purring sound. When its 
nest is opened, the bird is usually found cowering 
a few inches away from its egg.” 

Perhaps the truth is that the burrows are so 
warm that there is no need of a higher tempera- 
ture induced by animal heat, and the parent bird 
can afford to sit down and sing over the excellence 
of the arrangement. 


Colonel Sir Robert | 
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Dainty, healthful, economical desserts—ice 
creams, ices, frozen fruits, sherbets, etc,, 
are fully described in “Frozen Dainties.’ 
An illustrated book covering the whole 
oy oe prepared by Mrs. Lincoln, author of 
the Boston Cook Book. We can afford to give 
this expensive book, and send it post-paid, 
because it recommends the IMPROVED 
TRIPLE MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER. The only perfect freezer. The 
only one that will make perfect ice-cream 
in four minutes. Famous for thirty years. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZERCO., 
Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 
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CRESCENT 


BICYCLES 


HAVE BECOME WORLD-FAMOUS 
BY WINNING AND KEEPING THE 
CONFIDENCE OF THE RIDERS. 





MANUFACTURER’S PRICE, write for cata- 
logue showing eight beautiful models with 
complete specifications. 


Repairs Free and 
Guarantee: no questions asked 











ACME Bevoues 









and secure a 
HIGH GRADE WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


ACME CYCLE CO., 334 Main Street, Elkhart, Ind. 
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OU don’t hear Cres- 

cent riders grumbling 

about their unlucky 
wheels, do you? We 
have built up a great 
business by making the 
best bicycle built, and 
selling it at a fair price. 
Our best advance agent 
is Crescent quality. We 
try to make every wheel 
so good that it will sell 
two more. 
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Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, $60 
Adults’ Chain Wheels, . . . $35 
Juvenile Models, (24-in. wHeers) $25 








We should like to send you our 
Catalogue No. 9, containing 
“Care of the Wheel,”’ Free. 


Western Wheel Works, 
Chicago and New York. 
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An Excellent Combination. 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup or Fies, manufactured by the 
CatirorNiA Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 


resenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually, 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet gee ow and enabling one 

tual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 


liver and bowels, without ae 


In the process of manufacturing figs 
are pleasant to the 
taste, but the medicinal qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants. by a method 
known to the CALIForNIA Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


_ CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


} | For sale by all Druggists.—Price 50c. per bottle 
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Size 124g x 434 x 8. 


A Finished Picture in a Minute. 


No Muss, No Dark Room, Clean, Complete, Convenient. 


Nodark Camera. 


The most ingenious photographie novelty ever in- 
vented. A beautifully finished box loaded with 26 
plates, fitted with time and instantaneous shutter, view 
finders, register, etc., all ready to make 26 tinished 2% x 
33 tintypes. By express prepaid, #6.00 to any address. 
Additional plates 75 cents for 26. 

CATALOGUE FOR A STAMP. 























from the factory. The price will be a revelation to you concerning 
carriage values, with profits of middlemen and dealers cut off. You 
will pocket these profits. In buying a buggy, a carriage or wagon, 


or any kind of harness or horse 


ries from our catalogue, 


you have a larger stock to choose from than any dealer can carry. 
You order with safety because our broad guarantee goes with 


everything we sell. If dissatisfied, send back your purchase and 
get your money, and we will pay the freight both ways. 





No. 3034 Buggy. Price $37.25 
With Leather Quarter Top. 


PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT 
We manufacture on a large scale and with every improvement for economy and excellent work. 
To the cost of manufacture we add one profit—that is all you are charged. Before you spend your 
money study our catalogue and see what we offer you, and at what low prices. It is sent free. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, COLUMBUS. 
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WHEN you order your bicycie insist that 

it comes fitted with a Christy Saddle. 
No maker or dealer will lose a sale on ac- 
count of your preference. Price $2.00. 


The Christy Saddle has been endorsed 
by 5,000 physicians. 
The new Christy adjustable. Price 3.00. 
Send for Bicycle Sundry Catalogue. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York. Denver. Chicago. 


THOMSON’S 
“ Glove-Fitting Corsets” 


Sold by every pro- 
gressive, up-to-date 
dry-goods store in the 
United States. 

Would these stores 
sell Thomson’s “Glove- 
fitting ’’ Corsets if 
they did not pos- 
sess exceptional 
and unusual merit? 
They wouldn't. 


PRICES FROM 


$1 to 55. Ei 


Send for handsome 
tllustrated catalogue. 
Mailed Free. 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., 
345 Broadway, New York City. 





































THERE ARE OTHERS—BUT 
NONE EQUAL 


SOLAR LAMPS | 


Their success has proven them a 
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PRACTICAL, RELIABLE, SATIS- 

FACTORY, SIMPLE and AU- . 
TOMATIC LAMP. 

BEWARE OF EXPERIMENTS. 


Badger Brass Mig. Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
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$25, $30, $35. 
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$20, $22.50, $25. 
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A Surprising Coincidence. 


| There isno Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 





An oceurrence in the city of Portland, Maine, 
which is vouched for by a reputable local news- | 
paper, and which involves names and addresses | 
which could hardly be falsely used in a city no | 
larger than Portland, is so completely against the 
law of chances that it constitutes a really remark- | 
able chapter in the history of coincidences. | 


Tom Barnes, according to the Portland journal’s | 
account of this oceurrence, is the driver of a coal | 
wagon. He cannot read or write, but carries in | 
his head the addresses of people to whom he has | 
to deliver coal. One day in December last he was 
riven a ton of coal with orders to deliver it to Mr. | 
fiancock, of No. 28 Anderson Street. 

On his way out of the street where the coal-yard 
is, Tom, in repeating the name and address to 
himself, managed to get the name and the street 
transposed, so that it stood ‘Anderson, 28 Han- 
cock Street,” in his mind, instead of “Hancock, 28 
Anderson Street.” Therefore, when he reached 
Hancock Street, he turned his horse into that 
thoroughfare, and being able to make out num- 
bers, went straight to No. 28. 

“Does Mr. Anderson live here?” he asked at 
the back door. 

Now the wonderful part of the story is that a 
Mr. ear did live there, and Tom was so 
informed. 


at home, su pense that her husband had ordered 
the coal, although it was not from their usua 
dealer. Then Tom went back to the coal-yard. 

That same night, when Mr. Anderson, who lives 
at 28 Hancock Street, and Mr. Hancock, who 
lives at 28 Anderson Street, came home, they 
were both surprised—Mr. Hancock because he 
had not received a ton of coal that he had ordered, 
and Mr. Anderson because he had received a ton 
of coal that he bad not ordered. 

Both went next morning to the coal office. Mr. 
Hancock was inquiring somewhat indignantly 
why the coal had not gone to 28 Anderson Street, 
when Mr. Anderson came in and asked why a ton 
of coal had been sent to 28 Hancock Street which 
had not been ordered. 

Then everybody opened his eyes very wide, 
and Tom Barnes was called in, and opened his 
eyes wider still, and_all shook hands and the 
matter was adjusted. But the wonder still 
remains that Mr. Anderson should live at 28 
Hancock Street and Mr. Hancock at 28 Anderson 
Street. 





What He Saved., 


“You take a man that’s got real gumption, and 





it'll come to the front, no matter what he’s | The Slightest Touch Rings the Bell. 


undergoing,” remarked John Low, of the Hullby 
Fire Company, as he unwound a muffler from his | 
neck and prepared for a belated breakfast. 

“Now there’s Ned Stone,” he went on hurriedly, 
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For 34 x 3% Pictures, 
Uses Eastman’s 
light-proof film 


$5.00 
cartridges and can 


be loaded in daylight. 
Fine achromatic lens, safety 
shutter, set of three stops and 
Well 
leather. 
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holders, no heavy glass plates. 
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TIRE BELL. | 


No springs nor clockwork | 
to operate its striking mech- | 
anism. Instead of such 
devices that constantly get 
out of order and that wear 
out rapidly we have 


Two Hammers 


standing upright inside the 
bells. These hammers are 
thrown upward by the 
action of the revolving knuckle- 
shaped axle carrying the friction 
wheel. They strike the bells a 
Sharp, quick blow, and immedi- 
ately drop down, leaving the bells 
to vibrate freely, thus producing 
the loudest, clearest, most musi- | 
cal tones possible. The bell is | 
placed directly in frontof post over | 
front wheel (or on rear wheel 
if preferred). Operated by means | 
of a slight cord connecting with 
a small latch on the handle bar. 










Patented 
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Nothing to Get Out of Order. Never Rattles. 
Chime, . 7 cents. 


No. 2. Single Gong, cents. 


7 i y; | . - pacing 
waving his hand to deprecate any possible inter- | Sent direct from factory, mail post-paid if your 


ruption from his helpmate. “I went over there 


dealer hasn’t them. Ask him. 


this morning just to see how the ruins were, and | FRANK MOSSBERG CO., 640 Atwells Ave., Providence, R. I. | 


I declare, they’re complete! Job Saunders was 
there, and we walked around, seeing how com- 
plete they are! 

“When you think that even all the clothes that 
Myra had put out on the line yesterday morning 
went, and that within two hours’ time there 
wasn’t so much as a spool of thread left in the 
Stone family, it seems as if Ned had reason to 
feel discouraged. 

“They’d laid in a good stock of pork and beef 
and so on, but every mite of it was spoiled. I 
said to Job that for all Ned’s thrifty ways, I 
guessed when he came home from Kenting last 
night and found he hadn’t any home, he saw there 
was no use trying to make the best of such a job. 

“T hadn’t inore than got the words out of my 
mouth before I saw Ned coming across the 
meadow with a_ big hauling-hook on Greenough’s 
wheelbarrow. He smiled at us just as cheerful, 
and said he: 

“ “Glad to see you, boys! Last night I couldn’t 
seem to sense anything, but I said to Myra this 
morning that as the stuff in the cellar would make 
excellent grease when ’twas tried out, I might as 
well come over and hook up some of the pork to 
give me a kind of an appetite for breakfast’ 

‘Job and I left him standing there, hooking up 
pork and so on out of the barrels, apparently _ 
as easy in his mind as he was yesterday morning. 
And I reckon if there’s anybody in the neighbor- 
hood runs out of frying stuff within the next six 
months, Myra Stone will be able to supply ’em— 
at fire-proof rates.” 


* 
or 


Asked Too Much. 


Some time ago the faculty of a theological 
Seminary received a request for a minister, from 
a little Western parish. The salary offered was 
SO meagre, and the virtues demanded were so 
many, that the heads of the theological professors 
shook with perplexity. 


One of them sugpooted writing that the onl 
man they had ever known who might have fille 
the requirements of the parish was a late lamented 
clergyman Who had accustomed himself to living 
almost a upon spiritual food in one poor, 
stony ut this suggestion was discarded. 
t At last the most energetic member of the 
aculty composed a letter which he was deputized 
to copy and send off. He wrote as follows: 

While we — understand that the lack of 
ng in a parish does not lessen its desire to 
have a fine preacher and devoted pastor, we are 
compelled to say that we know of no man who 
ol fill your requirements. Were we living in the 
— of the Apostle Paul, he would doubtless 
: Ave preached or you—but we ask you to bear in 
nind that he could have resorted to sail-making 
on week-days in case of necessity.” 





2 
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Its Slow Progress. 


. om tell of an absent-minded professor in a 
- lege town who is so wrapped up in his calling 
and in his Studies as to pay little attention to 
What is going on about him. 
tonceting a friend one day on the street, he said 
“This deplorable war wi in i i 
dloug interminabl in pete ee 
profes, With Spain” replied the other, “Why, 
“Ts it p3 you rely know it ended months ago?” 
ow hele ean . a res not heard of it.” 
ou ge ‘ 
that the war was still in pro ress?” eo 


“Fro ; 
relapsing the magazines,” rejoined the professor, 





ig into his customary absent-mindedness, 
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Get our Book- 
let of any 
dealer or of us. 


Detachable 
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can be had on AMERICAN 

any wwlGaewe DUNLOP 
cle. 

cost the maker TIRE C0., 
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THE REPAIR OUTFIT. Chicago, Ill. 





Waiter Baker & Co.'s 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA. 










Costs Less Be sure that 
than the Package 

One Cent bears our 
a Cup. Trade-Mark. 





A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Lta. 


Established 1780. 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 








Pears’ 


soap is not only the best 
in all the world for toilet 
and bath but also for shav- 
ing. Pears was the in- 
ventor of shaving stick 
soap. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 
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WAR WITH SPAIN holds 


among modern literary won- 
ders. 
are unprecedented in modern | 
printing, and it has established a standard in pictorial art 

that will be difficult to equal. 


PICTORIAL 
THE 


ARPER’S 
HISTORY OF 


exceptional position to-day 


Its high artistic qualities 


There are five full-page 
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The most efficient and 
agreeable Dentifrice for 
cleansing and preserving 
the teeth. 

25 cents 


. at all druggists. Sample Vial of 
am ~=RUBIFOAM mailed free on receipt 
of postage, 2 cents. Address, 
E. W. HOYT & CO., 


Lowg.u, Mass. 
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stays alight despite joltings or wind, and gives 
a clear, steady, penetrating light for ten hours. 
For $2.50 we mail it to any address, or a circu- 
lar of it for the asking. It is as ‘‘all around” 
good as we know how to make it after fifty- 
eight years of nothing but lamp-building. 





Sd 


R. BE. DIETZ CO., 64 Laight Street 
Established 1840. lew York City. v 
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HARPER’S 
HISTORY 


PICTORIAL 
OF THE 


WAR WITH 


SPAIN 





. / 
maps in colors,and twenty-seven 


been faithfully pictured and de- 
scribed for this history by men 
pre-eminent in art and litera- 
ture. No point of interest has 
been left uncovered, and the 
plan of issuing the history in 
parts enables the present ac- 
tions in the Philippines to be 
included. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 


For further information 
send a postal card to 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York City, N. Y. 





brilliant victories achieved by our soldiers and sailors have 


full-page lithographs. The 



































A gun which shoots as straight and as well 
as any gun made, but free from danger, 
smoke and noise. With a little practice any 
boy can become a crack shot. It will afford 
permanent amusement of an innocent and 
practical kind; the possession of a gun helps 
to make a boy a manly boy. 


The Daisy Air Rifle 


is the best gun made. It has black walnut 
stock, handsome nickeled steel barrel, globe 
sights, interchangeable parts. Our 20th cen- 
tury “Daisy” (price $1.00) will shoot either 
darts or shot, while our “Daisy” Repeater 
(price $1.25) will shoot 48 times without re 
loading. (Enough shot can be bought for 10 
cents to shoot the Rifle 1000 times. Darts 
reduced to 35 cents per dozen.) 

If your dealer will not sell you a “Daisy” 
(be sure the word “Daisy” is on the stock), 
send us his name and we will send you one 
from our factory, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of price. 


DAISY BUTTON and HANDSOME ) 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET | FREE, 


THE DAISY MFG. CO., Plymouth, Mich., U.S. A. 
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Current Events: , 








REAR-ADMIRAL JOHN C. WATSON, com- 
mandant at the Mare Island navy-yard, San 
Francisco, has been ordered to Manila, to be in 
readiness fo relieve Admiral 
Dewey of the command of the 
Asiatic squadron. No date is 
fixed for Admiral Dewey’s | 
return, but he has been under a 
severe strain for more than a |! 
year, and is understood to be 
desirous of coming back as som 

«em, 88 Conditions at Manila permit. 
Rear-Aomma. watson. Extensive preparations are being 
made to welcome him, and every city which can 
secure his consent will make a féte-day for him. 
Rear-Admiral Watson’s last command afloat was 
in charge of the “flying squadron” which was 
ordered in readiness last summer to menace the 
coasts of Spain. 








PROMOTED FOR GALLANTRY.—Col. Fred- 
erick Funston, of the Twentieth Kansas Regi- | 
ment, has been promoted to the 
rank of brigadier-general for 
gallantry shown in the fighting 
in the Philippines. He has 
distinguished himself on several | 
occasions, but his most daring | 
feat was in the Battle of 
Calumpit, when he crossed the 
, Rio Grande River with two 

Covonet Funston. @ompanies of his men on an 
improvised raft, in face of a heavy fire, and 
drove the insurgents from their trenches. 





An AMERICAN GOVERNOR OF GUAM.— 
The United States cruiser Yosemite has sailed 
from New York to carry to his post Capt. 
Richard P. Leary, who has been commissioned 
governor of the Island of Guam, 
in the Ladrones. Captain Leary 
takes with him 125 marines, and 
supplies of seed and live stock 
for the encouragement of agri- 
culture. The Yosemite will 
be stationed at Guam for three 
years, and will place beacons 
and buoys and make surveys. | 
Guam is about 32 miles long | 
and five broad, and so far 
removed from ordinary communication thatwhen 
the Charleston visited it late last June the 
Spanish governor had not heard of the war, and 
supposed that the Charleston’s.guns were fired 
as a salute. 





CAPTAIN LEARY 


AN UNFORTUNATE VENTURE.—The at- 
tempt of Italy to seeure concessions of Chinese 
territory has not been fortunate. The Chinese 
government refused to lease San Mun Bay, and 
the Italian government was so little pleased 
with the conduct of its minister at Peking that it 
recalled him. Later the entire Italian ministry 


resigned, to escape an adverse vote in the 
chamber of deputies on its foreign policy. 


Italy’s military and naval expenditures are a 
heavy burden on the treasury, and her experience 
in Africa does not encourage further colonial 
ventures. vod 

AMERICAN INTERESTS IN CHINA.—Official 
assurances have been given that the new agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Russia as to 
their “spheres of influence” in China will not 
affect the interests of the United States in the | 
territory included in the arrangement. It is| 
added that even in case of the actual acquisition 
of territory by the two powers, which is not now 
contemplated, the commercial rights of the 
United States would be respected. 


THe Army Breer INVESTIGATION.—The 
military court of inquiry appointed to investigate 
the charges made by General Miles that the 
beef supplied to the army during the war with 
Spain was unfit for food has made its report. 
It finds that the charge that the refrigerated 
beef was treated with chemicals is not estab-| 
lished; but that the canned roast beef was 
unsuitable for extensive use as a field ration, 
and that the purchase of enormous quantities of 
it by the commissary general—General Eagan— 
was “unwarranted and reckless.’’ The court | 
censures General Miles for failing to notify the | 
Secretary of War when he first formed the | 
opinion that the beef was unfit; but recommends 
that no further proceedings be taken. These 
findings are approved by the President. 

A DAY OF FASTING AND PRAYER.—The 
National Afro-American Council of the United | 
States has issued a proclamation asking the 
colored people of this country to observe Friday, 
June 2, as a day of fasting and prayer. The 
council alleges many injustices to colored people, 
and especially recent instances of lynch law. 
The proclamation appointing the day of fasting 
recites these occurrences, and pleads that “God 
the Father of Mercies may take our deplorable 
case in His own hands, and if vengeance is to be 
meted out let God Himself repay.” 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


OYS’ and Girls’ own T. ypew riter, “The Prac- 
tical,”” Rubber type; Perte ect roller feed, spacer, 

7, Sent ah aid for 1.50. Gecrts wanted. 
. HA , 23 WEST 18TH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


STAM 50 diff. genuine Cuba, Pto. Rico, 


Philippine Isl., Mexico, Exypt 
ete., with album, only 5 cents. Approval 
sheets 50 Agts. wasited. New 80-page list 

‘ree! ‘yt uy d Collections. /'s/ab- 
lished 1885. Standard Stez ny Co., St. Li ouis, Mo. 


MICROSCOPE THE INVISIBLE WORLD REVEALED. 
$ 


Magnifies 500 times. Examine water 
.UU. insects, flowers and plants, ete. In- 
Agents Wanted. 


valuable to students in Botany. 
BOTANICAL SUPPLY CO., Chicago, Ill. 
0 lete instructions and catalogue 
list, for | both, op a zee to any eee on ouliontion. 
J. H. BUNNELL & CO., Cortlandt St.. cor. W: N.Y 


an, winet RIDING 
D Y J WANT * L, 1899 model, 

with ait modern improve- 
ments, first class in every © ae 1 K, $25. ode 
M, $30. Catalogue free, RAMY ey %é ‘LE and CAM- 


EKA CO., 201 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


A Telegraph Operator’s 


work is pleasant, pays good wages, 
and leads to the highest positions. We 
teach it quickly and start our 
graduatesin Railroad or Com- 
mercial service. Crops are 

good, Kailroads are very busy, 
operators are in great demand. 
Write for free illus. catalogue. 


VALENTINES’ School of 
























Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 








PORTSMOUTH « PRESTON ” 
SMELLING SALTS. 


When you are faint, dizzy, car-sick, 
tired, nervous, a have a ache 
Portsmouth “ Preston” Smell- 
ing — will relieve and refresh 
ou instantly and its delightful 
ragrance ty meat pleasing! Try 

Sold everywhere. Druggists, De eR 
ment Stores, News Agents on all Rail- 
road Trains or sent by mail. 25 cts. 


Preston of New Hampshire. 


To Amateur 
Photographers. 




















HE COMPANION’S Photographic Exhibition 


and Contest for pictures taken since Oct. 1, 
1898, will be conducted on the same liberal terms 
as in previous years. 

All amateur photographers qare invited to con- 
tribute, with the assurance that every contribution 
will be placed on exhibition, each bearing the 
name and address of the sender. 

For the best photographs—that is, best from the 
standpoint of the artisé and a! photographer— 
the following awards will be made 


Men’s Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. 4% Dollars and Bene. 
SECOND PRIZE. Pa Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-Five Men next in order of merit. 


Women’s Class. 
a PRIZE. a 4 Dollars and Di 
PRIZE. 


ECOND P — Dollars an Diploma. 
HONORABLE SENTIO DIPLOMA to == @ of the 


Twenty-Five Women next in order of me: 
Boys’ Class. 
For Boys who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma 
BOYS’ HONORABLE MENTION D 
of the Twenty-Five Boys next in order 
Girls’ Class. 
For Girls who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 





pi 3 PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
GIRLe” HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each: 


of the Twenty-Five Girls next in order of merit. 
Beginners’ Class. ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 


For those who took their Beet picture with their own 
camera since October 1, 1898 


Humorous Class. ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 


GRAND PRIZE OF A SILVER VASE. 


A solid silver vase will be given for the best single 
set of photographs in the entire collection in addition 
to whatever prize such a set may have been awarded, 

hat is—a cash prize will be awarded to the best work 
in each class; the cup will then be awarded to the 
best set of all. 

The vase is of solid silver of beautiful design and 
nine inches hi It is valued at $80.00. The name of 
the winner wi t be engraved upon it together with a 
suitable inscription. 


A CERTIFICATE. 
Every contributor sending five or more pictures will 
receive a handsome certificate of exhibit, suitable for 
framing, bearing his or her name. 


CONDITIONS. 

The receipt of photographs will be considered 
sufficient evidence that the sender intends to 
abide by these conditions: 

iM ery contributor must be an amateu 

very photograph must have been. ‘taken since 
October 1, 1898. 

Contributors may send any number of pictures of 

any size or shape. 
he class, and name and address of the competitor, 
must be written on the back of each photograph. 

Each ay ad must be mounted singly, and no picture 
should ram 


e 
No picture can be paid for or returned; it becomes 
the property of The Companion, to use as it may please. 
The competition closes at noon, October 2, 1899. 
Photographs should be carefully wrapped, fully 
prepaid, and should bear the name of the sender 
on the outside. They should be addressed to 
PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
ae rn Class. 
















alcait Album and 1899 illus. list free! Agts. wed. 
100 diff. stamps 10c. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo 
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or some other pre- 
mium. You can do it very quickly by just going among 
your friends distributing samples and selling some of 
our fine Perfumes, Flavoring Extracts, Toilet Soap, etc. 
e make the best goods and give the best premiums. 
Write at once for circular and full ee jars 
CROFTS & REED, 842 AUSTIN AVE., B 95, CHI CAGO, ILLS. 


BASE BALL, HOW TOPLAYIT. 
ik, contains all the rules; also 
tet ved. stot pitching curved bails, and to 
bat successfully; also Football and _ Tennis 
Entire! y 
Grea 





rules, Every player should have it. 
be at jaerenay illus This 








mail, 1Ocents, Catalozue — 

eden usical erm Tg MavieTricks, 

Boxing Gloves, Tennis, Golf, Foot Balls, Cro- 

yr) . Bicycle Suits, Gymnasium and 
thletic Goods, Bathing Suits, Free. 


BATES SPORT OO., 160 Conaress St., Boston, MASS 
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YS Bicycle 


by selling a few boxes of our high-grade Toilet Soap to 
your neighbors. No money required in advance. Our 
plan the best, even boys and pice do well. Our pre- 
miums as as money will buy. Large illustrated 
list mailed free. Write today for full particulars. 


li. H. DAWSON SOAP CO., 56 Fifth Av., Dept. 79, Chicago 


$5 $30 3000 BICYCLES 





Everyonea ee 
NEW AND SECOND HAND. 

24 Hand—cood as any for service. $5 to $12. 
New ’99 Models $12.50 to $30. None 
higher. We guarantee to save you money, Larcest 
variety to select from. Lowest ices ever quoted 
Every customer satisfied. Shipped subject to examin- 
ation and approval. No money in advance. A few 
good AGENTS WANTED. For price list and partic- 

ulars address the old reliable cycle house, 
i-LE WIS CO., (CW) 293 Wabash Bax ’ Chicage. 


Nom Money in Advance! 
$1550 IGH GRADE BICYCLES 








ZW 0 omen, Boys and Girls, 
ZE\\weil made and durable. 
S:: “Oakwood” $24.50 
berliagtoa’’ $22. 00 

8 made. 
ne. at $10, —. $15.50, $17.50 4 s sid tor all ——_ 
value. Buy direct from manufacturers, thus saving 
dealers’ la Hn Write today for special omer. Ilus- 
trated Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. Van Buren St., B-177, Chicago, Ills. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


YOUNG PEOPLE. You can earn either 
Watehes c ameras, Sporting Goods, Musical 
Instruments, Solid Gold Rings, and many 
other valuable premiums —the best that 
money ean buy—for selling 18 pkgs. Nati 
Ink P or National Bluine at 1l0c. each. 

tach pkg. makes 50c. worth best ink or blu- 

ing. We ask no money. Send your name andaddressand 
we forward you 18 pkgs. with premium list and full 

instructions. When you sell = send money to us 

and select —— t r. e trust 

yu Write ai t once “for outfit. Address all orders to 

ATIONAL INK CO., 197 La Salle St., Chicago. 

—_— 














08 & "91 97 modeis r* to $15. 
= qj Shopworn and second hand 
whee good machines, 
f $3 to ®10. Great 

Clearing Sale. We ship any- 

Z = = where, to any one, on ap- 

proval and trial without a centin advance. 
EARN A B: YOLE by helping us advertise - 
superb wheels. Easy work and sure reward on our new plan. 
will give one Rider , Pacers yh each os TER Ee USE of “mpl 
Wheel to introduce them. Write at Our Special 
B. F. MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, a accent i. 


WATCH AND — FOR ONE wok S ~— 


Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 

es of Bluine at 10c. each. 
dress by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. Nomoney required. 
Biuine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 
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CROOKED ANKLES 


are so conimon because parents ne lect 
to support the ankles when the child i 

— and the bones are soft, and the 
onger it goes the harder to correct. 


GOLDEN'S ANKLE SUPPORTERS 


(worn inside the shoe) help the little 
ankles to keep straight and prevent 
deformity. Circular free 

all about them — ic. testimo 

ete. Send forit. Address, 
GOLDEN, So. Norwalk, Conn. 


EASILY 
EARNED. 
Complete with 1) y 


Plates, Developii 
gndPrinting'T Tit 


1809 
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is nicely covere 
with black leath r- 
tte, and has time 
and instantaneous yg ae 
two inches square. GIVE 
yearly subscribers to our Splendid Magazine at 50 ceuts 
ayear. Send for sample copies and full particulars 


THE HUMANE ALLIANCE, 127 East 23d St.,N.Y. 











By selling Baker’s Teas amon ng your ‘neiahbers. a total 

of 100 lbs. for Bicves e; 50 lbs., Waltham Gold Watch; 3 
, Silver Watch; 10ibs.,Crescent Camera or Gold Ring. 

Express prepaid. rite for Catalogue, Order Sheet, &c. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 








There are none so deaf 
as those who won’t buy 


Wilson’s 22" Ear-Drums 


The only scientific sound-conductors. Invis- 
ible, comfortable, efficient. They fit in the ear 

tors recommend them. Thousands testify 
to their perfection and to benefit derived. 


Information and book of letters from many users, free 
WILSON EAR-DRUM CO., 
100 Trust Building, Louisville, Ky, 











Playteg - CLOVER » MOUTH-ORGANS., 
Latest Fad, prepatd 25e., 
with instructions how to pla 

fal! og if pcbaatlohetere: 

“ ery Boy ” booklet free on ‘Y. 


I FERDINAND STRAUSS, 355 B’way,N.Y. 


MRS. MARY J. HOLMES’ 


four best books are “Lena Rivers,” “Tempest and Sunebine,” 

Wen = =n. and “The English Orphans.” 
‘e will se ese four books —— tpaid, for 50 ti 

15 cents for either of them. agg = a Fp 


A BAD BOY’ Ss DIARY. 


The funniest book ever printed. Illustrated. Mailed 
for 10 cents. Address all orders for above books to J. 8. 
Ocitvig PouBiisoine Company, 54 Rose Street, New York. 


Money cheer- 

















FOR THE 


LITTLE ONES 


CANDY 


THE ONLY SAFE LAXATIVE FOR CHILDREN 


—-CATHARTIC 
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On Receipt 
of a 
Postal % 


E will mail Companion 

readers the New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine 6 
Instruction Book. This is % 
the most complete and beau- § 
tiful book of the kind ever ¢ 
published. It’s FREE for 
the asking. It will give 
you a better idea of our 
superb Sewing Machine 9 
than anything we can say. § 


PERRY MASON & CO., 3 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 9 
Boston, Mass. + 
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A New Form oF Kire.—Scientific kite- | 
flying has made great progress in recent years. | 
‘The Companion has frequently noted the | 
achievements at the Blue Hill Observatory in | 
Milton, Massachusetts. Mr. G. A. Frismuth, | 
of Philadelphia, has borrowed an 
idea from the balloon fly, or ° 
‘telltale,’ used on ships to show 
the direction of the wind, and 
has constructed a kite consisting of three cones, 
one within the other. The mouth of each cone 
consists of a bamboo circle, to which the silk 
bag is fastened. ‘The circles in the experimental 
kite are 12, 18 and 24 inches in diameter, and 
the cones are 24, 36 and 42 inches in length each, | 
with a two-inch outlet at the end. A little) 
protuberance at the bottom of the outer bamboo | 
hoop shows where a small lump of lead ballast | 
is attached. The weight of the entire construc- | 
tion is seven ounces. The kite at a height of 
1000 feet registered a pull of 16 pounds. It 
seems to be an easy form of kite for boys and 
amateurs to construct. 

SATURN’s NINTH SATELLITE.— Professor 
Pickering, of the Harvard Observatory, has | 
discovered a ninth satellite revolving around the | 
planet Saturn. The eighth satellite was dis- 
covered at the Harvard Observatory by Professor 
Bond in 1848. The new satellite was found | 
with the aid of photography, its image appearing 
among the stars on four plates exposed in the | 
Bruce photographic telescope at the Harvard 
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station near Arequipa, Peru. It is exceedingly 
faint, being estimated at magnitude fifteen and a | 
half. Its distance from the planet is three and 
ahalf times greater than that of the outermost 
satellite of Saturn hitherto known, or about 
7,787,000 miles. This is more than 32 times the 
distance of our moon from the earth. Beside its 
nine moons Saturn has an enormous number of 
small attendant bodies crowded together and 
forming its famous rings. 

BEARS IN DEATH GuiLcu.—In the Yellow- 
stone National Park is a ravine called Death | 
Gulch, because it is evident that animals occa- | 
sionally perish in it on account of the excessive | 
quantity of carbonic acid in the air. In this 
respect it resembles the celebrated Dog Grotto 
near Naples. Both are in a voleanic region 
where active eruptions do not now occur, but | 
where mephitic gases issue from the rocks and | 
settle in low places. A recent visitor to the 
Yellowstone Park reports having seen the y 
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casses of eight bears in Death Gulch. 

LARGE TrRES VeERsus SMALL ONES.— 
Experiments made in the engineering department 
at Cornell University have shown that, other | 
things being equal, a bicycle runs more easily 
with a large tire than with a small one. A two- 
inch tire, for instance, was decidedly easier to 
run than a tire of an inch and a half diameter. 

“EARTHQUAKE Ecuors.”—Mr. John Milne 
gives this name to certain vibrations, which his 
delicate instruments have revealed, running 
through the crust of the earth after the occurrence 
of distant earthquakes. The apparent symmetry 
of these pulsations, resembling the rhythm of 
musical sounds, leads him to suggest that an 
earthquake may be “a blow, or blows, which 
come to an end with musical vibrations inside 
the world.” The blows probably come from the 
slipping, or falling, of rock within the earth. 
Mr. Milne, at his observatory on the Isle of 
Wight, photographs vibrations of his seismo- 
graphic pendulums, induced by earthquakes 
many thousands of miles away, and in a recent 
letter he speaks of “a magnificent set of waves 
Which arrived from Mexico on the night of 
January 24th.” 








How Ixsrects Make Sorn.—Mr. Darwin 
onee wrote a book, which many readers pro- 
hounced as interesting as a novel, on earthworms 
and the wonderful way in which they plow up, 
turn over and invigorate the soil. In a recent 
address Dr, L, O, Howard, of Washington, 
showed that many species of insects are also 
mportant agents in soil-making. They are 
Pa beneath the ground, he says, in incredible 
tumbers, and they penetrate to a surprising 


7 “The minute insects of the family Pod- 
on ‘“—which are wingless—have been found 
sWarining 


: literally by the million at a depth of 
“IX to eight feet in a stiff-clay subsoil.” 
a oNOKE AND No FLAsu.—The new 
iawn Le fire gun, invented by Colonel 
with eon : : said to make no flash when fired 
pra - mie 8s powder. The location of such a | 
» concealed 4m grass or shrubbery, would be 
Completely undiscoverable to an enemy. 
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A 2-cent Stamp 
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and upwards, selling new low- 
priced Graphophone. Attractive 
employment. Easy to interest 
people and make sales. All the 
wonders and pleasures of the best 
Talking Machine at little cost ..... 
Write, enclosing 2-ct. stamp for reply, to 


COLUMSIA PHONOGRAPH CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


141 Broadway, 


3232223322233232322> ; 


Comfortable Shoes. 


$4. 
Gentiemen’s Shoes. 
Health=giving Shoes. ¥ 
Good fitting Shoes. 
Shoes that give you character. 
Send for Catalogue free. 


Raiston Health Shoe Makers, : 
Campello, Mass. 





Amateur Photographers 


who are up-to-date use 


because they are rapid, brilliant, clean, 
absolutely reliable, easy to work, and sure in 
results. These Plates will fit your holders. 


A Sample Package (4x5) sent pre- 
paid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET, “SUN MAGIC.” 
LOVELL DRY PLATE MFG. CO., 
Dept. Y, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

If your dealer will not supply you, write to us. 


And Premiums — 
Factory to Family. 
Our offer fully ex- 
pleined in Youth's 
Companion, Feb. 16th 
and March 30th. 


GEND for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin Premiums worth $10.00 each. | 


The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DR. SHEFFIELD’S 
Créme 


Dentifrice 
is pleasanttouse, (fr 


healthful, lasting 
und makes... 


Pearly 
Teeth. 
Try it, then buy it. 
S@nd 2c. stamp for 
sanpie FREE 


| SHEFFIELD DENTIFRICE CO. 
New London, Conn. 


BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 


Cure 


CONSTIPATION 
STOMACH PAINS 
BILIOUSNESS 
SICK HEADACHE, Etc. 


10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists. 


15 
Cents 


may open the 
door to 


Business 
SUCCESS. | 


Send fifteen one- 
cent stamps for 
months’ trial sub- 
scription to 


“THE BOOK-KEEPER” 


A handsome 200-page Magazine for Book-keepers, 
Cashiers and Business Men. It teaches book-keeping, 
shorthand, coutaeetin, law, short cuts, corporation 
accounting, banking, business pointers, amusing arith- 
metic, lightning calculations, etc. 


E Need It i lif 4 
Nap meet mp ely mee age oe 
THE BOOK-KEEPER CO., Ltd., Publisiers, 
Department 21, DETROIT, MICH. 
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PIERCE VAPOR kAUNCH 
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RACINE, Wis. 
LALA AARWRMAMW#RUAMM*RVLMRRMRK MAR AR MR MR MR RP 
Do You Know 


HOW TO MAKE 
PHOTOGRAPHS ? 


Do yas wish to Know ? 


AND UPWARD ~— 
PIERCE ENGINE CO.,.BOX 1, 








Send 5 cents for one year’s subscription for the 


“AMATEUR 
POINTER” 


For Amateur Photographers. 
Issued Monthly. Sample Copy, 5 cents. 


iT TELLS YOU ALL! 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 595 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
57 years’ experience in this line of business. 
wvrvewsevreevv=eryv ve TVS were ee eve 
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A Simple accurate 
and easily adjust- 
ed POCKET CASH 
REGISTER. Every 
person who wishes 
to keep account of | 
his or her Daily, 
Weekly,or Month- 
lyexpenses,cando 
so. Or, it can be 
used as a counter 
for 
BALL, Etc. its uses 
are innumerable. 
Made of Alumi- 
num, weight 44 0z. 
Size of a silver 
dollar. Sent to any address in U.S. or Can. Post- 
aid, for 25e. Reference Commercial Bank, Port 
uron. U.S. Pat. Feb. 21, 1899. Can. Pending. 


Mnfd. by CENTURY NOVELTY CO., 
PORT HURON, MICH., U.S. A. 
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“ Silver Plate that Wears” 


Your Choice 
g in a 
Spoon Design 


Can be readily selected, and 
the quality of the goods 
known to be thoroughly 
reliable, if you ask ,our 
dealer for wares stamped 
with the trade-mark 


“1847 


Rogers Bros.” 


Over half a century of 
continuous and successful 
manufacturing has made 
this stamp a guarantee of 
the best in silver plate. Re- 
member ‘*1/847,’’ the identi- 
fying mark of the original 
and genuine ‘‘Rogers’’ goods. 


Our Book Free 


It shows over fifty designs in 
spoons,as wellas many kinds 
of knives. forks.berry spoons, 
cold meat forks, etc. Tea 
sets, tureens, baking dishes, 
etc., are also shown. You 
will get a hint of the variety 
of goods we make, and the 
trade-marks by which the 
can be easily distinguishe 
wherever bought, by sending 
for catalogue K. 







MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
Sold by leading 
Dealers everywhere. 






















CYCLOMETER on your wheel. 
Itisas usefulas& ~~ 
your watch. One measures distance, the 
other time—both are essential factors of 
every business or pleasure trip. To every 
cyclist the Veeder Cyclometer is a necessity. 
Its merit has elim- 
inated competi- 
tion—90% of mod- 
ern cyclometers 
are Veeder Cyclo- 
meters. 
Price, #1. 10,000 
miles and repeat. 
f, water- 





on. Onthe* Trip” 
; Cyclometer, price 
 &2, the small indicator 
7 can be set back to zero 
separately like a stem- 
setting watch, after each 
trip. Parts cannot be- 
come disarranged. Can- 
not register falsely 
unless actually broken. 
> Nosprings. No delicate 
parts. Booklet free. 


VEEDER MFC. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 






Size. 


Both made for 
24, 26, 28 and 
30-inch Wheels 
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A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 

will not benefit. They banish pain 

8 and prolong life. One gives relief. 

Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on the package and accept 


no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve 
packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drug-store. Ten 
samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 
to any address for 5 cents, forwarded tothe RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York 
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‘*Whose House is it: 
, 
Yours or the painters’? Some painters 
like to spread their own mixtures on your 
house, but it’s for you to order. Before 
you do so look 
at the merit of 


Cima 
ft 


NOT READY MIXED. 


Not a patent paint, not a new idea, but made of 
time-tested pigments such as reliable painters use. 
The proportions are the most important feature, 
then the grinding to an exact science by powerful 
machines produces a smooth paint, tough, yet 
ielding. One gallon of oil to every gallon of 

ammar Paint makes two gallons of paint that 
ays best in the real test, costing only $2.40, or 
ow per gallon. We recommend buying the lin- 
seed oi! fresh and pure from your dealer. 


We guarantee Hammar Paint not to 
crack, peel, blister or chip off for five 
years; if it does we will refund the 
paint cost in cash, also save you a5 
per cent. of your paint bill. 
Let us send you our booklet,“ The Truth About 
House Paint,” and 1,000 practical painters’ testi- 
monials. They are free. 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1219 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 


BevinssicxBells 


are made from highest quality 
of bell metal and have the 
forms best calculated to pro- 
duce clear, strong, musical 


nes SO cts 

. 
for this 134 in. Gong Bell 
with electric stroke, rotary 
movement, nickel finish. 
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OurNew Era(2 4 in. 
bell) is the newest 
= thing out. Wind 
it up and ‘ push 
the button;’’ it will 
ring five minutes con- 
tinuously. Full nickel 
finish. A Beauty! $1.00. 
Ask_a dealer to show you 
the Bevin bells. We'll sell 
you direct if he hasn’t them. 
BEVIN BROS, MFG. CO., E. Hampton, Conn. 
Oldest bell manufacturers in America. 















THE pleasure of cy- 
cling often tempts 
one so far in the day 
that it becomes neces- 
sary to use the even- 
ing for returning. 

At other times an 
evening ride is under- 
taken for some busi- 
ness errand or purely 
Such occasions make the high- 


for pleasure 
wayman’'s opportunity and how often, in these 
days, one reads of some bicycle-rider being 
“held up,”’ roughly handled and robbed in the 
night. At such times as these one needs a 





FOREHAND 


“Perfection” Revolver. 


Self-defence would fully justify its use, and its 
costis nothing compared to the security it affords 


There’s No Other Revolver Made Like It. 


$ 4” 









The 
positive 
cylinder 
stop and the 
automatic 
hammer block 
make accidental discharge an im- 
possibility. Made of all steel, no 
malleable iron. Weight with 2-in. 

barrel for cyclists, ro ounces; 
with 3-in. barrel for home defence, 12 ounces. 
Light, artistic, perfect. 
If your dealer cannot supply you we'll sell 
you direct at same price ($4.00), cash 
with order; but ask him first, it’s handier. 


FOREHAND ARMS CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
#175 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for fii 75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscr aptions can commence at any time 
during the ye: 

Mone for emimane should be, sent by each sub- 

erfber directly to this office. e do not request 
Agents to collect money for apne of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-office Money- Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 

WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 

send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
apa be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 

er to us \ a letter must do it on their own 
responsibilit 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue {i it as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against Resta money to strangers 
to renew subscription tenewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by t 
strangers should not be made. 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


t 
z PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


he payment of money to 
If subscribers do 








CONVULSIONS. 


nervous system of 
moe is much more 
irritable than that of 
older people; that is to 
say, it is excited to undue 
action by various stimu- 
lants which in the older 
child or the adult would 
have no similar effect. 
For example, many fevers begin in adults with a 
ebill, but in infants with a convulsion. It is this 
fact that makes sy} so , and for the 
most part of comparatively » so little ‘significance, 
in babies. 

After the second or third year the nervous 
system acquires more equilibrium, and then a 
convulsion is a more serious matter, and indicates 
the probable existence of some nervous disease 
in the child. 

Medical writers usually divide convulsions in 
young children into febrile, reflex and toxic, 
according as they are indicative of the beginning 
of a fever, or are the result of some irritation of 
the skin or mucous membranes,—as in children 
who are cutting teeth or who have worms,—or are 
caused by the action of some poison circulating 
in the blood. This poison may be introduced 
from without, either in the milk or in the air, or it 
may be formed within the body as a result of 
indigestion. 

In the treatment of a baby in convulsions the 
first thing, of course, is to find the cause and to 
remove it, if possible. This is, however, usually 
the last thing done, for by the time the physician 
arrives almost all the domestic remedies have 
usually been tried. It is moreover not always 
possible to find the true cause, or to remove it 
when found, and then the treatment must be 
directed to the convulsion itself. 

At the beginning of the spasm the child’s cloth- 
ing should be examined to make sure that there 
are no pins scratching it, and no strings tied too 
tightly. It should be taken into a large, airy room, 
or out-of-doors if the weather is suitable. A warm 
bath is often efficacious. If the spasms have 
come on soon after eating, especially if the baby 
is bottle-fed, vomiting should be induced by 
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the miners. 


minutes. The men had to cling to the car to keep 
from being blown off by the strong current in the 
mine, and reported that they “lost their breath.” 

The use of electric lighting and transportation 


| in mines is likely to ameliorate greatly the lot of 


miners. It diminishes the danger of explosion, 
accelerates the work, and saves much pollution 
of the air caused by the use of lamps and animals. 


‘ 


A FEARFUL TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


At Argentine, Kansas, near Kansas City, the 
big Indian elephant, “Rajab,”’ has been wintering 
with a circus. Rajah had shown at times a very 
dangerous disposition, bet his keeper, Frank 
Fisher by name, had no trouble, under ordinary 
circumstances, in managing him. 


But all animals, and especially those of danger- 
ous disposition, like to be approached and dealt 
with in the manner which is habitual with them. 
Fisher had been accustomed to put the elephant 
through certain performances. One day ely 
Fisher came in intoxicated. He attempted to 
make the elephant perform. Quite evidently the 
beast saw that his keeper was not conducting 
himself in his usual manner, and refused to do 
what the man ordered. 

Then Fisher seized Rajah’s trunk and attempted 
to put him through the movement. Rajah, in 
anger, wrapped the trunk around the man’s arm 
and crushed it. Then, throwing him violently to 
the ground, the elephant sought to transfix him 
with h his tusks. Unable to reach him with these, 
Rajah knelt on hiin with all his ——— weight. 

efore assistance could be brought, Fisher’s 
life had been crushed out. He had paid a fearful 
penalty for his intemperance. 


FEEDING RAGAMUFFINS. 


The Rev. C. L. Dodgson, better known by 
readers of “Alice in Wonderland” as Lewis 
Carroll, was a lovable man, who delighted to 
do good in a quiet way. In his-“Life and Letters” 
the following story is told by one of his child- 
friends: 


My sister and I were openting a wy of delight- 
ful sightseeing in town with hi e were both 
children, and were much ~ AF when he took 
us into an American shop where the cakes for 
sale were cooked by a very rapid process before 
your eyes, and handed to yeu straight from the 
cook’s han 

As the preparation of them could easily be seen 
from outside the window, a small crowd of raga- 
muffins — assembled there, and I well 
remember odgson’s piling up seven of the 
eakes on one arm, taking them out and doling 
them round to the seven hungry little youngsters. 

The simple kindness of the act impressed its 
charm on his child-friends inside the shop as much 
as on his little stranger friends outside. 


TRUTH ABOVE ALL THINGS. 


The person who goes against his own interest 
by the rigidness of his devotion to truth some- 
times finds that he has served his interest in that 
very way. An English paper tells this story: 


A boy once _ at a store for work. 

“We don’t e lazy boys here,” said the 
manager. “Are you fond of work?” 

“No, sir,” responded the boy, looking the other 
strai t in the face. 


that is. 

“There aint any,” anld | fhe E bey. decidedly. 

“Oh yes, there are. e had over half . 
dozen of that kind here this ae to take t 
pines we have 

How do you know they are?” asked the boy. 

“They told me so.” 

“So could I, but I’m not a liar.” 

And the lad said it with such an air of convine- 
ing energy that he was engaged at once. 


WHEN VICTORIA WENT VISITING. 


’ It is difficult to imagine Queen Victoria as_a 
window-cleaner; but little princesses, like other 
little girls, enjoy “keeping house,” and the Golden 
Penny vouches for this incident as novel and true: 

When a little child the Princess Victoria went 


with her mother to visit Queen Adelaide. The 
Duch f Kent was obliged to leave the little 





tickling the throat, or by warm salt and water if 
the child can swallow. 

If the convulsions are due to indigestion or to 
worms, as they often are, or to teething, as they 
seldom are, the doctor’s task will be an easy one; 
if they are due to a beginning fever, they will 
subside as the fever develops; if they are due to 
actual disease of the nervous system, they will 


probably recur at intervals in spite of the best | pa, 


of treatment. 
—_—__ _ — 


ELECTRICITY FAR UNDERGROUND. 


Among the wonderful things that electricity has 
done, few seem more remarkable, or more admi- 
rable, than its recent abolition, in a coal-mine in 
Illinois, of darkness underground, and its employ- 
ment at the same time to replace hand or animal 
power in hauling the coal to the shafts. Trolley 
roads far below the surface, and electric lights 
rather than the flickering little lamps on the 
miners’ heads or on the walls of the “rooms” in 
which they work, constitute indeed a revolution 
in mining processes. 

This innovation has been made in coal-mine 
No. 11, at Mount Olive, in southern Illinois. An 
electrical plant, set up on the surface above the 
mine, successfully operates trolley lines, lights 
and shaft elevators below. The wires are strung 
overhead along the entries, and penetrate to the 
farthest depths of the mine. 

The miners, working by bright electric light, 


load the cars in their respective rooms; the cars | 


are then connected with the trolleys, and are 
whisked away to the bottom of the shaft, to be 
hoisted above. 

At the trial, fourteen cars were hauled in a row 
with perfect ease. It would have taken a great 
many mules—the motive power formerly employed 
in the mine—to do this. The cage is kept hoisting 
continuously. 

The quickness of the transportation astonishes 





0! 

one alone with the queen for some time, and the 
latter, to make the princess feel at home, said: 
“Now, my dear, you have an hour \ spend with 
me, and you —_ do pee as you like.” 

“Exae tly as I like?” said the little princess, 
doubtfully. 

“Tea,” Feplied the queen, little imagining what 
was to follo 

“Then, deat Aunt Adelaide,” said the child, 
“may I be allowed to clean the windows?” 
ueen Adelaide was startled, but the little one 
her way, setting to work ‘with sleeves care- 
fully rolled up and an apron tied round her waist. 


ORIGINAL IN HER WAY. 


The domestic employed in the household of the 
Fergusons must have been, after her own peculiar 
fashion, a treasure. 


“George,” said Mrs, “Ferguson, who, having 
finished her breakfast, was glancing over the 
“miscellany” column of the mornin ~ “T see 
there are now sixty-five ways of ma! coffee.” 

“Does ,the paper say so?” asked Mr. erguson. 


es.’ 
“Well,” said Mr. Ferguson, tasting the cup of 

coffee by his plate once more and pushing it away 

from him, “without knowing what the sixt wend 

ways are, or anything about them, I am willin 

go on record as saying that Bridget’s meth of 

making coffee is the sixty-sixth.” 


MAKING THEIR MOUTHS WATER. 


The method employed by Dutch fishermen to 
ensure “astonishing catches” is thus described by 
the Golden Penny: 


The fisherman puts a number of live worms and 
insects in a bottle rth filled with water, and 
then corks it secure The bottle is dropped into 
pe water, the fisherman sinking his line along- 
side. 

It appears that the sight of the bd oy con- 
tents of the bottle so excites the a of the 
ewe hy tribe that they fall easy v ietims. To the baited 

OOK 


, you’re not, are you? Well, we want a boy: 


A car containing several men was | 
| pulled by the trolley a distance of a mile in two 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. (Adv. 


Elastic Hospital Belt. 


This belt gives absolute su 
port to the abdomen and 
articularly designed to re. 
ieve and correct weakness in 
that part. Itis greatly appre- 
aan by patients recovering from 
operations for appendicitis, ete., and is 
invaluable in cases of navel rupture. It checks a ten- 
dency to corpulencyand overcomes the caneees attend- 
ing violent exerc Be jarring, jolting, ete. Woven to 
measure by hand, of elastic thread similar to that used 
in our celebrated’ Elastic Stockings, only heavier. Fit 
guaranteed if measurements are correctly taken. 
Send for prices and self-measuring directions. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Block, LYNN, MASS. 
Announcement. 


At the earnest solicitation of many leading 
dentists, we have now placed on general sale 


Prophylactic 
Tooth Brushes 


(used now by the cleanliest people everywhere). 
Adults’, 35c. Youths’, 25c. Children’s, 25c. 

Always sold in a yellow box. Good teeth must be 
secured in childhood. Ask your dentist about this brush. 

Our booklet, “Tooth Truths,” sent free. 
FLORENCE MPG. CO., 100 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


“Simplex” Trouser-Hanger. 


Unlike anything you ever saw for 
pressing and creasing your trousers. 


No bothering 
} clamps, elastics, 
sticks, boards or 
wires. The Simplex 
fastens toa 
cleat in your 
closet or on 
the door. Insert 
trousers with- 
out removin 
hanger. Holds 
trousers by the 
creased ole es. 
Automatic in 
adjustment. 
Works 
while you 
sleep. The Old Way. 
Single Hanger, 50 cents. 
Double, 75 cts. Triple, $1. 
Ask for the “Simplex.” 
Sold everywhere. By mail 
The New Way. also at these pricés. 
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STOCKINGS | 
‘made to wear: 


EVERY BOY WANTS 


to wear our No. 19 Improved “Iron Clads ” 
because they have the TRIPLE KNEE 
High Spl Heel and Double Toe. 
Besides ey are absolute! Fast Black, and 
made copoctally for Rough Usage. We manu- 
facture “Iron Clads” of equal quality and great 
variety for men, women and children. 


Ask Your Dealer for“ Ilron Clads” and 
if he can’t supply you, send 25 cents for 
sample pair. State style and size desired. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 








St. Joseph, Michigan. ; 
A 











The New Shoe 


for Women. 


A Perfect Shoe at a Fair 
Price and the Best 
at any Price. 


Made from selected black 
Kid and swell shades of Tan 
for all seasons and occasions. 
Every- 


where $3.50 PAIR. 


Excepting where duties are 
charged. 
















Allimitations lack the peecu- 
liar and remarkable ua. lities 
of the genuine “Soros 

Sent express prepaid in nULS 
on receipt of price if not yb 
at your dealer's. 
- Catalogue Free... 


AE LITTLE & 60. Mfrs., 77 Chie &., Lynn, Mass. 


















HOUSATONIC co., Shee Conn. 















Bicycle Lamp. 


Follow our simple instructions 
and we guarantee that 


“IT WORKS.” 


Doesn’t Blow Out 


or Jar Out. 
Simple, Compact, Reliable, 


Tell your dealer you want it. 





saat Ay ELECTRIC 


lamps complete. 


% $3.75 


42 We also manufacture 


ELECTRIC HOUSE and CARRIAGE LAMPS. 
United States Battery Company, 





' 
7 yu 


—— 


and we will promptly 
forward one of our 





RECHARGER. 










Recharge 

Batteries 
from any incandescent 
burner with a direct 
electriccurrentby using 
our —_ recharging 
device, thereby furnish- 
ing light from eight to 
twelve hours for less 
than two cents. 


Cheaper Than Oil or Gas. 


On receipt of $1.25 
additional we will for- 
ward this with the lamp. 
all express charges prepaid. 

We mail catalogues. 


253 Broadway, New York. 
256 Dearborn St., Chicago, I1I. 
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SUCCESS 


Has come to thousands through the new system of education. 


Have you 


Investigated 


the Opportunities Afforded by it? 











It has made Steam Engin- 


eers and Firemen—Electri- 
cal Engineers. Machinists— 
Designers and Mechanical 
Engineers. 
Architects, Contractors and 
Builders. 
Draughtsmen and Engin- 
eers. 
and Draughtsmen. 


Carpenters— 
Apprentices— 
Clerks— Bookkeepers 


Fulfillment of Every Promise Guaranteed 
by $1,500,000 Invested Capital. 


Subjects Taught :—Mechanical Drawin 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Teleph 


Machine Design, Pattern Drafting, Steam k 
ony, Architecture, Architectural Drawing, § 


23, a oa eating and Ventilation. Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Bookkeeping, Sten- 
ug 


si ography, ranches. 





Write, mentioning subject in which you are interested, to 
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Some Practical Hints on Camping. 


Camp life, as usually described in print, seems 
altogether fascinating; but it will not be found 
otherwise than extremely uncomfortable unless 
the campers have a general knowledge of what 
to do and how to do it. Perhaps this is to be 
learned by experience only, but advice is not 
wholly useless, and so I will set down some 
points worthy the attention of young adventurers 
in this line. 

In the first place, go prepared to work, for 
nine-tenths of your waking time should be thus 
spent. Not until you give up loafing and acquire 
a taste for activity will you begin to appreciate 
the true pleasures of rough camping. 

Take with you a complete change of outer 
clothes, two changes of underclothing, and at 
least half a dozen pairs of socks. Do not forget 
soap, towels, needles, thread, or a ball of stout 
twine. All such things can best be carried in a 
rubber clothes-bag with a canvas cover, for this 
will keep out wet, endure rough handling, and 
be handy to carry or pack. A canvas carryall 
is a capital thing for blankets. 

Beef-moceasins are excellent foot-wear for 
camping, but you may not find them for sale in 
your neighborhood. If you decide to wear boots 
be sure that they are thoroughly broken in before 
you start. New boots, whether cowhide or 
something less plank-like, will blister your feet 
if you wear them while walking much more 
than usual. 

Grease your boots often, to keep them water- 
proof and pliable, and take two or three pairs of 
light, cheap tennis shoes with gou. They are 
comfortable in canoeing and will serve as slippers 
in camp. 

A good axe for camp is the “‘double-bitted’’ or 
two-bladed. One edge can be kept sharp for 
regular chopping, while the other is used for 
eutting roots and all-around rough work. A 
moderately small hatchet will be found very 
handy for cutting boughs, ete. 

Flour, potatoes, ham or bacon, condensed milk 
and maple sugar are almost essential provisions, 
together with, of course, salt, pepper, sugar, tea 
and coffee. Oatmeal porridge is an excellent 
camp food, and anything may be added that 
taste, space and pocketbook will allow. It isa 
great mistake, however, to take too much; 
fishing and hunting will be promoted if you must 
depend somewhat on gun and rod. 

If you are without a compass—but you should 
not be—your watch will do for general reckon- 
ings. With the hour-hand pointed to the sun, 
south is exactly midway between the hour 
indicated and the figure XII. If it is two 
o’clock, for instance, point the hand indicating 
two to the sun, and I. will be due south. At 
eight o’clock the same operation will bring X. to 
that point. 

A small compass and sun-dial combined is an 
excellent thing to have. It will be found very 
useful in case your watch goes wrong or is lost— 
which mishaps should be carefully guarded 
against. 

Be careful in using your axes and hatchets. 
Nothing can be more dangerous than to handle 
them recklessly, especially in the woods, where 
doctors are not. Keep them sharp, otherwise 
their usefulness is greatly marred. Always see 
that there is nothing in the way of your axe- 
stroke. Men, and experienced ones, have had 
their feet literally split asunder by the obstruction 
of nothing more than a tiny twig. 

In a mountainous country there will be little 
difficulty in finding springs, after you know how 
to look for them. Wherever, at the bottom of a 
hill or mountain, you find wet earth or wet 
rocks, you may almost invariably find a spring 
by simply rolling away the rocks and gouging 
out a basin. If a spring is there you will soon 
have a pool of clear, cold water. 

Of course your weapons must depend upon the 
nature of the country and the game to be found. 
In some localities only a shotgun can be used; 
in others, nothing but a rifle. Revolvers are of 
little or no use except when hunting on horse- 
back, and in ordinary camp life are perfect 
nuisances, 

The rifle, past question, is the king of 
weapons. To be sure, only the skilful can 
appreciate it; but that is its charm. Shotguns 
are built on a sort of general “kill what you hit’’ 
Principle; rifles, “kill what you’re aimed at”— 
and nothing more. There is a manly precision 
about them that is most gratifying. 

Always take good care of your firearms. ’ Be 
Sure that the barrel, in particular, is kept clean 
and well-oiled. Everything, including the 
Woodwork, should frequently be oiled. For this 
_ pe Winchester gun grease is perhaps the 
ws material to use. For oiling the working- 
Bear ordinary gun or machine oil is the thing. 

i. tesh meat, in camp, will inevitably become 

y-blown” if not carefully protected. A 
emery method for saving it is to bring, say, 
a yards of cheese-cloth with you and make 

y-tight house to keep meat in. This is a 
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good deal of a job, but with ingenuity and a 
little hard work it can be accomplished. 

The best way is to make a skeleton of four 
uprights with the necessary cross-sticks, and 
simply stretch the cheese-cloth over it, sewing it 
in place and banking earth around the bottom. 
In all probability it will be some time before you 
can get it perfectly tight. 

To obtain a deer-hide that will retain its hair 
after tanning one must skin the carcass before 
its natural heat goes out. But a skinned 
carcass will not keep so well as one with the 
hide on, for the flies cannot pierce hair and hide 
to deposit their eggs on the flesh. 

One important point is to be remembered 
about camp-fires. In the primitive forest it will 
be found that the earth, frequently for four or 
five feet below the surface, consists of a sort of 
rich loam, made up of decomposed vegetation 
generally. If a fire is built upon this it will 
gradually but surely eat its way through 
everything down to the solid earth, and from 
side to side indefinitely. 

I remember a case where nearly the whole 
camp was thus undermined. ‘Trees became 
shaky, and had to be felled. A man would be 
calmly walking about with an armful of dishes, 
perhaps, and suddenly find himself waist-deep 
in a pit of fire. Now and again, without the 
slightest warning, a little tongue of flame would 
shoot up here or there, marking the ever- 
advancing boundary line. 

Buckets after buckets of water were thrown 
down these points of outbreak, but to apparently 
no effect; the fire was too deep-seated to be 
reached, and probably not until the coming of 
the spring freshet was it actually extinguished. 
Great care should be taken, therefore, to build 
your fires upon solid ground. 

If you are in a hedgehog country, be careful to 
leave nothing in the way of biscuits lying around 
loose during your absence, for the hedgehogs 
will soon find them and scatter things generally. 

Night-hunting of all kinds is illegal. Therefore 
let no person persuade you to try it. Should 
you have a proper reason for canoeing at night 
be sure that you are warmly clad while on the 
water. 

You will, in all probability, get cut or bruised 
in some way before you get home, and for 
wounds of any ordinary kind a little balsam will 
be of great service. - 

During some spare moment take a small bottle 
and fill it with the “tears’’ that dre so common 
on the balsam’s trunk. In case of emergency a 
few fibres of any kind, or a strip of linen, dipped 
in this sticky liquid, will afford an excellent 
means of holding a wound closed. A little of 
the stuff laid on the wound itself will keep out 
air and dirt. 

Last, but by no means least, have a most 
profound regard for your firearms. Use them 
fearlessly and intelligently, but take no liberties. 
Keep constantly in mind the too often repeated 
story of “didn’t know it was loaded.’ 

WILLIAM B. DUNNING. 
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Looking for the Army. 


The preponderance of commissioned officers 
over soldiers in the Cuban army is satirized by a 
contemporary in a supposed scene between an 
interpreter and the United States paymaster, 
who goes to hand over to the soldiers of one of 
the Cuban corps its share of the three million 
dollars sent to it by our government. The 
paymaster says to the interpreter : 

Wear? you say, is the Cuban Army of the 

“Yes, sefior,”” answers the interpreter. 

“This is the general on the right, I suppose?” 

“Tt is, sefior.”’ 

“And all these officers about him are his staff?” 

“His staff and his sub-staff, sefior.”’ 

‘And that large group over there?” 

“The line offi sefior.”’ 

x LT gl 

ins su sefior.’’ 
mS that very large body at the extreme 


“Lieutenants, sub-lieutenants and brevet 


lieutenants.’ 
tat flow ith the gun ine et becaround 
Ww Wi e gun in the ( us 
“That’s the army, sefior.”’ 
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Cave-Dwellers. 


We commonly refer the cave-dwellers to pre- 
historic times, but there are still some of these 
people in parts of Europe that are considered 
civilized. Their primitive dwellings are, in some 
cases, natural caves, and others have been hewn 
out in the rocks. Some of these homes in Spain 
are described below. 


There is no need of an almshouse in Alcala. 
One side of the hill above the town is honey- 
combed with caves, which are used by the 
as dwellings, free of rent and taxes. T 
caves run in tiers with between them, and 
none each 4 , in = = > 

rickly pear, vines, maize yx - 
The combination of rock and foliage gives the 
whole hillside that singular appearance of rocky 
fertility seen only in southern lands, and partic- 
—_ in the presence of cactus growth. The 
people seemed quite as comfortably situated as 
many who lived in ey = in general | 
appearance this almshouse hill of Aleala was far 
more attractive than the gipsy quarter of 
Granada. Doubtless these caves have the 
advantage over ordinary houses of being warmer 
in winter and cooler in summer. 





COMPANION. 


DIRECT PURE worsTED SERCEs, 
48-inch, all colors, everywhere $1 a yard. 
from Our price 75c. best all-round material 
MILL for ladies’ and children’s wear. Always 

«  seasonable, serviceable, economical. 

Samples 2c. stamp. THE ORIOLE CO., Nashua, N. 


“Surgeons’ Metal Back Collar Buttons” 


will not irritate the flesh. Sore necks will heal. 
Send $1 for set of four. Other kinds 4 for 10 cts. 
All dealers. LAWTON & CO., MAKERS, Pawtucket, R. I. 








SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


Souvenir Spoon Free. 
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This Spoon is our own aporial design. No ad- 

) vertising appears on it. It is ex- 

) —, engraved, representin 
the principal events and heroes o 
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ar. A rare historical souve- 
nir whose value will increase 
with time. It cannot be purchased 
but is sent FREE on receipt of 
a two-cent stamp and Four ‘Trade- 
Marks cut from packages of 


BURNHAM’S HASTY JELLYCON. 
This Package ~ Makes This 


InOne 
Minute. 














» 

] 

; Lemon,Orange, Raspberry, Strawberry, Calf’s- 

‘ Foot, Wild C perry. Delicious and tempting 
desserts or table jellies. Absolutely pure. 

; For Sale by all Grocers. 


E. $. BURNHAM CO., Mfrs., 53 Gansevoort St., New York. 


















_ ahi: 


} A Perfect Dentifrice of Matchless Fragrance. 
Neutralizing, Cleansing, Healing, Prevents Decay. 
AT ORUGGISTS OR SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 250. 


TRIAL TUBE and Illustrated § 
Free! Booklet, ‘Mouth Health,” free. 


WOODMAN, DAVIS & CO., Mfrs., Box 3737, Boston, 


Trade supplied by Geo. €. Goodwin & Co., Boston, 
and all First-Class Jobbers. 
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Service Serges 


(Manufactured like Men’s) 
ARE THE BEST FOR LADIES’ SUITS. 


They are sold direct from the mill to 
the wearer and are warranted All-Wool, 
High-Grade, Fast Colors and Superior 
Finish. More economical than any other 
serge, being 55 to 58 inches wide. The 
great width cuts to best advantage. 
Sponged free of charge. 

Black, Blue, Dark and Medium Grays 
from 85 cents per yard upwards. 

Hundreds of ladies all over the country 
are using our grt. and speak in the 
highest terms of their wearing qualities 

Sénd for Free Samples and Booklet. 


SERGE MILLS CO., Dept. P, Worcester, Mass. 


\Not found at Dry Goods Stores| 






































Schoolboy’s 
Watch. 


With this Watch in his pocket we 
will guarantee that every schoolboy 
will be “on time,” provided, of course, 
that he watches his Watch. It isa 
good timekeeper and is warranted by 
its maker for a year. 





Description. 


{t is only 3% of an inch in thickness. 
Lantern-pinions. American lever. Patented 
lever escapement. 240 beats per minute. 
Polished spring encased in barrel. Weight, 
complete with case, only three ounces, 
Quick train. Short wind and long run; 
runs 30 to 36 hours with one winding. 
Has hour, minute and second hands, 


CASE.—Is furnished in plain case, 
nickel finish, Roman or Arabic dials. Winds, 
sets and regulates in back without the use of 
key. Timed, tested, regulated and guar- 
anteed for one year according to the guaran- 
tee which is sent with each Watch. ' 


Special Offer. 


For the next sixty days we 
will give one of these Watches to 
Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription to The Companion. 
Postage and packing 10 cents. We 
offer it for sale, post-paid, for $1.00. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


201 Columbus Avenue, 
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ABOUT: THE-HOUSE 








HV HEN Gena wel he bt ig,” 
‘eq As all good housewives used to do, 
(1): O>\washing-tay was trouble brewing 
= And Grandma’ floor and she were blue. 





With powders, paste or liquid stewing: = 















She simply tears a leaf to-day \\ 
final \ il 

From CanteR’s book of 6 B. i 
EZ All Grocers! Se! and 10c. Books. Le 














le THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY, Boston, Mass. | 














THE INCOMPARABLE 


RICHMOND. 


Unequalled for 
Baking 
Qualities 


Always 
Reliable. 


R. S. CO., Norwich, Ct. 
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Housekeepers! 


This Label Means Something. 


It means the most durable, the handsomest, 
the strongest and the most economical 
cooking ware in the world. 







e 
Sheet steel, double tinned, and 
superior to enamelled ware in 
every way. 


Be sure that this label is on the 
cooking ware that you buy and you 
will save time, strength, patience and 
money, and have better results in 
preparing food. 


S The Dover Cake Beater. 


i Send us fire cents to pay 

Special Offer! stage and we will cond 

you one of our Dover Cake Beaters; handy also for 
Srying doughnuts, boiling eggs, ete. 


DOVER STAMPING COMPANY, 90 North St., Boston. 





















; Quick. Pro- 
duces Rich, Dark 
Blue Effects. Put up in 
sealed tin cans, and every 
sheet guaranteed. Insist on your 
dealer supplying you, or order by mail. 
Ask him for it first, however. 
Sample can, 25 sheets (up to and including 4 x 5) for 20 cents. 





ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 323 Washington St., BOSTON. 

















This ts one of our boys. 


He was raised on 


We are not members of the Oatmeal Trust. 


Cut out this coupon. 












SAVE THESE CARDS 


until you have the letters to spell the word 











A letter will be found in each two- pound package of 


MOTHER’S CRUSHED OATS. 


ie 
wTVvVvVvVVYVYYY 











is the first letter of the word M- 





ment, an 


Buy a package of Mother’ S Oats at your grocer’s. 


If he does not keep it in stock drop us a postal card and we will see that you are supplied. 


The price is but 10 cents for a full two-pound package. 





We present you herewith a coupon bearing the letter ‘*M,” which 
O-1T-H-E-R-S.thename of our 

celebrated brand of Rolled Oats. On receipt of the letters spell- 
jng the word MOTHERS, from any one person, we will 
resent free of all charge at our station (Akron), packed, ready 


MOTHER'S Oats. _forshir’ Elegant Decorated Tea-S 


THE AKRON CEREAL CO., Akron, Ohio. 








et. 




















word “ TYR. ”* on rubber goods is a guarantee of quality. 





‘TYRIAN 






































| MAGEE FURNACE CO. @x® 


Is it a question of price, or a question of quality 
and durability, when you buy Rubber Goods? If 
price, keep on buying the cheap unsatisfactory kind. 
If quality, always buy the “‘Tyrian” grade. Our 
record of 40 years of success is due to the quality of 
the goods we sell. 









Your Druggist Carries a Full Line of 
Tyrian Atomizers, Syringes, Hot Water Bottles, Plant Sprink- 
lers,* Air Cushions, Rubber Gloves, Sheeting, Air Beds, Air 
Pillows, Frictional Belts, Teething Rings, Nipples, etc. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, write us. 


Pactory and Main Office: Andover, Mass. 
Boston Office: 50 Bromfield Street. 

















RUBBER GOODS 


1140 Years in the hmeRe 





































DESCRIPTIVE @ 
CIRCULAR FREE 


COMPETITION HAS NEVER 
CAUSED US TO LOWER OUR 


STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 








32-38 UN/ON ST BOSTO”. 








FREE for the Asking. 


One of the largest Sewing Machine 
Manufacturers writes us as follows: 


‘We think your Book of Directions 
for the New Companion Sewing Machine 
is the best of anything of the kind we 
have yet seen. It is very complete and 
correct, gotten up in elegant style.” 


Remember that our $19 
New Companion 


is not one of the so-called cheap ma- 
chines. It is high-grade in every par- 
ticular. Equal in every respect to any 
forty-five-dollar machine on the market. 








Send for our new descriptive Sewing 
Machine Book. It is free for the asking. 
This book will give you a better idea of our superb machine than anything we can say of it. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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